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LOOK FOR THE RED AND GREEN ENVELOPE! 


If the envelope says “Your subscription expires with this issue,” please enter your 


renewal today. Most girls want their subscriptions to begin with 


the January issue . . 


The envelope will help you order a 
subscription to THe AMERICAN GirL 
for a friend. Just write in your friend’s 


name and address and enclose money 


THE AMERICAN G'RL, pub'ished monthly by the Girl Scouts, Inc., at National Healquarters, 570 Lexington Ave.. 


- SO reserve your copy now. 


order or check and put it into the mail 
box. We will send an attractive card to 
her, telling her of your gift. Please 
order the subscription promptly. 


A Christmas gift 
that will be fun 


for the whole year 


@ REMEMBER, ’way back when 
we were young, the fun we had when 
we actually sat down to write to 
“Santa Claus, Esq., North Pole?” 


Remember? 


@ There was the thrill of preparing 
that long list of presents, and al- 
though Mother thought most were 
“impractical,” we knew each was 
very important. That was the time 
to ask, in life-or-death tones, if Santa 
Claus would really read the letter, 
our letter... . The last minute inde- 
cision—dare one small girl intrude 
on such a busy man? The final sig- 
nature, flourished, of course . . . the 
licking of the stamp .. . and then 
the big moment . . . we dropped it 
into the mail box! From then on, 
our troubles were over. 


@ And today, we feel pretty much 
the same relief when we entrust our 
orders for gifts to the postman. Into 
the mail box we drop our envelope 
containing 2h order to THE Ame_ri- 
CAN Gir to send a subscription to 
our favorite friends. Next thing we 
know, it’s Christmas morning and 
our friends are thanking us for the 
simply grand present, a subscription 
to THe American Girt! 





New York, N. Y. Subscription $1.50 a year, $2.00 
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Wuo's AFRAID 
OF 





THE BIG, BAD WOLF? 


In fact, who thinks about the wolf 
at all while she has THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL to keep her company! 
Just curl into a favorite chair, open 
your copy of your favorite magazine 
and forget about the cares of the 
world outside. 


CLAIRE JAMESON, whom you 
will meet in the new six-part story 
by Norma Bicknell Mansfield, un- 
derstands wolves and husky dogs so 
well that she actually proves herself 
to be the cleverest dog-musher in 
Alaska. You'll enjoy ‘Keeper of the 
Wolves’, for it's a thrilling tale. 
F = - 

If your subscription expires with 
this, the December, issue make sure 
that you use the convenient envelope 
you will find inserted in this copy. 
It requires no postage: all you have 
to do is to fill it out, enclose your 
money or check and mail it. 


Then you will be sure to receive 
your copy of the January issue. And 
February, March, April and all of 
the gay, colorful issues in store for 
readers of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Please send in your renewal (or a 
new subscription for your friend) to 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lex- 
ington Ave., N.Y. The subscription 
is $1.50 for 1 year, $2.00 for 2 years. 
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‘WHO'S WHO 
IN THIS ISSUE 


LEE TOWNSEND says: “Some small boys 
| hope to become great baseball players, others 
| Presidents of the United States. At a very 
early age I decided to become a horse trader. 
| ‘This decision was probably made, not 
only because of my great love for horses, but 
because I was born in the Middle West at a 
time when the horse was our chief means of 
transportation. 

“As I look back, my happiest moments 
were either walking horses at the County 
Fair Grounds, cooling them out, or helping 
rub them. Though I didn’t realize it at the 
time, I was gaining knowledge of horse 
anatomy first-hand, which was a great help 
to me when I started to draw horses seri- 
ously. 

“My first horse trade (with my mother’s 
consent, because I was only twelve years old) 
involved a yearling red heifer, a bicycle 
frame, two live bantam roosters, and a five 
dollar bill—for which I received one brand- 
ed grey Crow Indian pony. 

“I have traded and bought many horses 
since the grey pony, including race horses 
that I have trained and raced. 

“I have worked on a horse ranch in Wash- 
ington, driven a team on a Combine Har- 
vester, and have trained ponies in a Circus. 

“When I'm not drawing Em, Pinto, Juan 
and Oku for THE AMERICAN GiRL, I am 
painting horse pictures in my studio, or 
sketching at the race track, the horse auc- 
tions, or the bridle paths in Central Park.” 








| HELEN COALE CREW tells us: “I was 
born in Baltimore, Maryland, and had the 
happiest childhood imaginable, with five 
brothers to play with and twenty acres to 
play on, and the reputed ghost of ‘Old 
Marse’ in the cellar to be pleasantly afraid 
of, and an Irish nurse who was the tenderest 
old tyrant in the world. 

“At school, however, 1 wept frequently 
over arithmetic, particularly over those prob- 
lems about papering a room. I always forgot 
and papered over the door and windows, 
which made my answer too large. ‘Result, 
misery,’ as Mr. Micawber says. 

“Somehow or other, I got through Bryn 
Mawr College, taking my B. A. there in 
1889. Now I'm living ‘by the shores of 
Gitchee Gumee’ and I have a husband, three 
children, and five lovely grandchildren 
(though in the bosom of the family, we call 
four of them ‘The Bad Little Bakers’!). 

“I do not think of myself as an author, 
or writer, or anything solemn and _high- 
sounding like that, but only as one into 
| whose heart and mind walked the most de- 

lightful hobby in the world—writing for 
boys and girls. And those I like best to write 
about are the European boys and girls, as I 
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saw them on the farms, or on the city streets. 

“It is a great happiness. I would not 
change places with the King of the Cannibal 
Islands or any other celebrity.” 


MARGUERITE DE ANGELI has always 
loved to make pictures. “As far back as I can 
remember,” she says, ‘the urge to draw has 
precluded all else. As a girl I was forever 
sketching on what was most handy, yet I 
didn’t go in for art seriously until after try- 
ing various other careers—singing among 
them—but the urge to draw kept recurring. 
I studied art briefly at the Wicker School in 
Detroit, but hadn't as much time for it as 
I would have liked, having two small sons 
to look after. That was during the War, and 
before I had begun to do any illustrating. 
We moved to Philadelphia in 1918, where, 
with the help and encouragement of M. L. 
Bower, I got my first commission. From 
then on, I worked for The Country Gentle- 
man, McCall's, Good Housekeeping, the 
Macmillan Company, and others, among 
them THE AMERICAN GIRL. At present I, 
with my family, live in a small town near 
Philadelphia. I work in Philadelphia's 
Washington Square, and divide my time be- 
tween my work and amateur gardening.” 


NORMA BICKNELL 
MANSFIELD, author 
of our new serial, 
Keeper of the Wolves, 
was brought up on a 
ranch in Washington, 
and used to spend 
most of her days wan- 
dering over the sur- 
rounding low hills 
and wheat fields atop 
a horse. She forsook 
her ranch home long 
enough to go to col- 
lege, however, and was graduated from the 
University of Michigan. ‘Since that time,” 
she writes, “my husband and I have been 
visiting the four corners—and the inter- 
mediate spaces—of the United States for 
business and pleasure, managing to include 
much pack-hiking, fishing, and swimming, 
some golfing, some studying. 

“I have had three ideas about how to 
spend my life in the short time I have had 
it to spend; the first was to be a nurse, but 
my father discouraged that before it actu- 
ally took root. The next was to be an opera 
singer, and my teachers took care of that. 
The third was to be a writer and, so far, in 
spite of discouragements, I go blithely on.” 


When we asked LENORA MATTINGLY 
WEBER to tell us “the story of her life,” 
we received this interesting reply: 

‘My folks homesteaded on the Colorado 
plains when I was ten, and it was there I 
learned to ride and herd sheep and haze 
cows and drive mules. When I was sixteen 
I rode in the Frontier Show in Cheyenne, 
and won the trophy for the World’s Cham- 
pionship Relay race; it’s a race where you 
ride and change saddles from one horse to 
another. 

“I married our athletic director, the year 
after I was graduated from high school; and 
life has been a happy jumble of babies, 
athletic games, life-saving tests in swim- 
ming, extra subjects at the university, nurs- 
ing the four little stair-steps through meas- 
les, chicken-pox or whatever is current, and 
—the last few years—writing stories.” 
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Begin 


the New Year 


Right! 


@ “Phew! This holly is dry and 
dusty!” Joan, perched on the step- 
ladder, untied the red bow that 
fastened the holly to the chande- 
lier. “It’s hard to believe that the 
holidays are over, and that we're 
actually in 1934.” 

“You're dropping leaves on my 
head!” cried Jean, looking up from 
the January number of THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL. She extracted a holly 
leaf from her dark curls. “They're 
the prickliest things!” 

“Sorry, old dear. What are you 
reading so busily?” 

“A peach of a story by Jane Dar- 
row. It’s historical—every word of 
it is true, the note says—but you'd 
think it must be fiction, it’s so 
thrilling. 


@ “I don’t know whether to call 
it a love-story, or a spy-story. Any- 
way, it’s about a beautiful girl 
named Sally Townsend,- and the 
British officers who were quartered 
in her father’s house during the 
Revolution, among them Major 
André. And the great chain that 
was stretched across the Hudson to 
protect West Point from British 
ships, and P 

“Don't tell me any more about 
that,” interrupted Joan, “for I'm 
dying to read it myself.” 





@ “Keeper of the Wolves gets 
more exciting by the minute,” Jean 
went on. “It's a hum-dinger of a 
serial. And there’s a story called 
The Red Carreaus, by Marguerite 
Aspinwall, that I'm crazy about. 
Do you remember The Wind from 
S$ pain—the book we liked so much 
a year or two ago? That was writ- 
ten by Miss Aspinwall, too. I love 
her stories.” 


@ ‘So do I!" Joan tossed the dry 
holly into the scrap-basket. ‘There, 
that’s done! What's the vocational 
article this month?” 

“Women in Advertising, by 
Laura Ellsworth. It looks mighty 
interesting. I've always thought I'd 
like to go into advertising, myself.” 

“What I like about those ar- 
ticles,” said Joan sagely, “is that 
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they give you straight talk. They 
tell you how things really are in 
different kinds of work.” She slid 
down from the ladder. ““What are 
those gorgeous snow pictures? 
Gimme the magazine a second! 
Oh, Winter Climbing in the White 
Mountains, by Anne Hodgkins! 
Phew! I wish we could do that.” 
Jean consulted her wrist-watch. 
“Mercy! It’s five minutes to six! 
Mother told me to be home and 
dressed by six, for Aunt Emma's 
coming to dinner. So long, old 
thing! I'll see you tomorrow!” 


If your subscription has run 
out, mail the renewal today. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription 
or $2.00 for two years to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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JO AND LAURIE 
CATCH A_ GLIMPSE 
OF ROMANCE ON A 
SUMMER DAY AT 
“ORCHARD HOUSE” 


JO CONFIDES HER 
PERPLEXITIES IN A 
LONG TALK WITH 
PROFESSOR BHAER 
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You'll want to see “Little Women’ 


scene of Little Women. After some persuasion and a visit 
or two, permission was finally granted. A large staff of 
cameramen and members of the research department were 
allowed to go to Concord to make photographs of every 
crack and cranny, every piece of furniture and doorknob 
and window of the “orchard house,”’ and of every tree and 
bush in the yard. Mr. Hobe Erwin, art director of the picture, 
took back with him to Hollywood fifty-five photographs of 
the Alcott house and yard, along with prints and photo- 
graphs showing New England in all kinds of weather. 


HILE this was going on, Mr. Harold Hendee, director 

of the research department, came to know the closest 
living relative of the Alcott family, Mrs. F. Alcott Pratt, 
the wife of Meg's son, Demi, and was granted the privilege 
of seeing various manuscripts, still unpublished, by Louisa 
M. Alcott, and also Amy’s little journal. 

When the time came to begin the picture, five hundred 
carpenters were set to work; and in forty-eight hours a 
complete replica of the outside of the ‘orchard house” and 
the yard stood finished on a ranch outside of Hollywood, 
in the San Fernando valley, forty miles away from the 
studio. The interiors of the rooms which were to be used as 
settings for the action were built in the great sound studio, 
which would have held seventeen barns the size of the 
Alcott barn at “orchard house’ where Louisa and her older 
sister, Anna (Meg), staged many of their thrilling dramas. 

The attic was there, to which Jo often retired with a 
supply of apples and a book, and where the “Pickwick Club” 
met on Saturday evenings. The living room was there, too, 
with a fireplace just like the one before which Jo loved to 
stand to warm her back—where once she burned one of the 


THE SCREEN’S MOST CAPABLE ARTISTS WERE CALLED 
ON TO CREATE THE CHARACTERS OF “LITTLE WOMEN” 





panels out of her poplin party skirt, so that she had to keep 
her back turned away from the company at Mrs. Gardiner’s 
party! An accident, but not a sad one, for it led to her un- 
expected meeting with the new “boy next door.” 

The picture was taken in California during some of the 
hottest days of last summer. If Louisa Alcott had been there, 
she would have thought she was looking at some strange 
enchantment, for the ordinary, everyday occurrences of pro- 
ducing a motion picture would seem like magic to one who 
was born in a day before electricity was used for lighting, 
when the telegraph was new, and a coming authoress wrote 
her manuscripts with a quill pen. 

If Miss Alcott could have driven out to the ranch through 
quivering heat while the outdoor scenes were being made, 
she would have beheld New England in the grasp of winter. 
One day she would have seen white snowflakes swirling in 
the air and piling up on the ground. The next day, the 
snow all gone, she would have seen the set drenched in a 
blinding rain. 


B hee: snow on the ground for “‘clése-up” scenes of horse 
and sleigh was real. It was brought in freight cars from 
the mountains and spread on the sandy ground, on a day 
when the temperature was one hundred in the shade. The 
snowflakes that whirled around in a furious storm were 
several tons of cornflakes—taken from factory ovens half- 
baked so that they were still white, instead of brown as they 
would have been when fully baked. The snowstorm effect 
was gained with the aid of twenty powerful wind machines 
which caught up and tossed the cornflakes as they were 
shoveled into the air from the scaffoldings up out of sight 
of the camera. The rainstorm came down from perforations 
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TOUCHED! CLOSE TO THE HEART, TOO. 
THE CHARACTERS ARE JO AND LAURIE, 
OF COURSE, AND THE SCENE IS THE 
LIVING ROOM OF THE “ORCHARD HOUSE” 
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PARTIES IN THOSE 
DAYS WERE STATELY 
AFFAIRS BUT YOUTH 
AND ROMANCE WOVE 
THEIR SPELL  DE- 
SPITE FORMALITY 











MOST GIRLS REGRET 
THAT THE HEROINE 
DID NOT MARRY THE 








in a mile of small pipe attached to the same scaffoldings. 

I like to imagine how thrilled Louisa Alcott would have 
been with these clever bits of theatrical witchery—and her 
family and all the celebrated philosophers and poets to 
whose circle they belonged in Concord, as well. Among 
them, as you know, were Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Henry 
Thoreau, and Nathaniel Hawthorne, all of whom attended 
Louisa’s barn theatricals and watched her spirited gyrations 
with vast amusement. 

Can't you see the “tall, thin and brown Jo” making her 
way around the motion picture lot, or the studio, asking 
questions, poking into the mysterious depths of the ‘‘prop- 
erty” room, examining the writers’ quarters where scenarios 
are born? 

Though it would have been a long step from her hoops 
and pantalettes to slacks or overalls, such as Katharine Hep- 
burn wears around the studio when she is not acting, I think 
Louisa Alcott would have felt herself akin to the frank, 
independent New England actress who has been chosen to 


“BOY NEXT DOOR” 





represent her on the screen. Probably she would have 
insisted that Miss Hepburn teach her to drive her 
“horseless carriage.” 

“She reminded one of a restless young colt and she never 
seemed to know what to do with her long legs. She had a 
decided mouth, big hands and feet and a fly-away look to 
her clothes”—that was Louisa Alcott’s description of Jo, 
and many think it describes Katharine Hepburn, too. Per- 
haps Miss Hepburn thinks so, herself, for she wrote and 
demanded that she be made the star of Little Women. 


ISS ALCOTT would have marveled at the cameras, 

no doubt, and the lights that flood the interior sets 
with a radiance brighter than daylight. She might even have 
taken the megaphone from the director’s hands to direct a 
few scenes. But probably she would have cared most for 
the sewing and property rooms. In making her theatrical 
productions in Concord (in the Alcott or Emerson barn) 
there was nothing too splendid, or too difficult for her and 
her sisters to attempt. ‘““We make harps, castles, armor, 
dresses, waterfalls and thunder,” she wrote grandly one 
time in a letter. 

Louisa Alcott set herself up as a doll’s dressmaker at 
twelve, and later did much sewing as a means of livelihood, 
along with scribbling and other things. Now, to costume 
the picture made from her book, twenty seamstresses have 
been kept busy, turning out clothes for the Marches and 
their friends. Three hundred such garments were made in 
this department alone, all of which had to be checked and 
double-checked by the experts of the research department. 

Twenty of the screen’s most capable artists were called 
upon to create the characters of her inimitable picture of 
New England life—her masterpiece which she began to 
write to prove to a publisher (Continued on page 32) 


HERE is a road in eastern France that runs from the 

city of Nancy southward to the city of Belfort, and 

all along the eastern horizon for those eighty miles the 
Vosges Mountains are silhouetted in palest blue. The road 
is like a string, upon which small towns and smaller villages 
are strung like so many beads. There is Miremont, for ex- 
ample, a cluster of plastered stone houses with thatched 
roofs. There live a doctor, a cobbler, a seamstress, a road- 
mender, and a number of farmers, all simple and kindly 
folk. , 

Humble houses those are, at Miremont, as well as at other 
villages strung along the great road, and silent all night, 
with blinds drawn down. But when the sun lifts his head 
over the distant blue mountains, presto! the road and the 
villages come to bustling life. Each chimney breathes out a 
spiral of silver smoke; windows fly open; women hurry to 
the village well for water; children bubble out of the door- 
ways with shining morning faces; farmers in their blue or 
gray smocks, their farm-implements over their shoulders, 
start off together for the farm where they perform their 
daily labor ; grandmothers sit on stools outside the door with 
their knitting; here a boy whistles; there a girl breaks into 


“I HAVE THOUGHT OF SOMETHING,” 
SAID RIANTE. “JEAN IS LONELY, AND 
WE COULD HELP HIM. SOMETHING 
OUGHT TO BE DONE ABOUT IT TONIGHT.” 





The Seventh 


a snatch of song; and 
yonder a toddler, tum- 
bling flat over a stone, 
opens his mouth in a 
mighty roar. 

France is waking up! 

And _ look! Here 
comes the baker’s boy from a town to the north, with his 
cart filled with hard barley rolls, round rye loaves, and 
white loaves as long as his arm. He puts two fingers in his 
mouth and whistles shrilly. From the other direction comes 
the butcher’s boy in Ais cart. And before a loaf or a soup- 
bone is delivered at any house, the two lads have a round of 
fisticuffs. “Ohé, pompons!” shouts the baker’s boy, for his 
donkey is adorned at each ear with a scarlet pompon. “Ohé, 
tassels !”’ cries the butcher’s boy, whose donkey has a gilt 
tassel bobbing on its forehead. Then their black eyes flash 
in half-friendly, half-earnest rivalry, and perhaps a roll will 
fly in one direction, a chop in the other. That is, if worse 
comes to worst. 

What a stirring of life everywhere! If you listen you will 
hear the tap-tap of the cobbler, the whirr of the spinning- 


The story of a 
worked by the 
in the heart of 
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Candle 


homemade miracle, 
Christmas spirit 


a girl of France 


wheel, the flight of 
a shuttle across the 
shining web on a 
wooden loom that 
is dark with age, 
and the strange 
sound, like the 
scratching of silk, made by hundreds of silkworms, in many 
a spare shed or room, as they eat ravenously of their mul- 
berry-leaf breakfast. And on every road in France you hear 
the patter of small bare feet, or the clatter of little wooden 
sabots as the children trudge to school and home again. 

Along the great road, on a mid-afternoon of the day be- 
fore Christmas, plodded toward Miremont a boy of perhaps 
fourteen, gaunt, haggard, ragged, his back bent under the 
burden of a great bundle of faggots. Black locks of hair 
hung about his face and gave him an elfish appearance. His 
eyes had a sullen look—the look of one always on the de- 
fensive. Only now and then did he look upward. For the 
most part his eyes were fixed upon the road before him. 

Once, when he looked up, his face brightened, for he 
saw coming towards him a donkey cart, in which sat old 
Pierre Manette, the shoemaker of Miremont. 

“Aha, Jean Remey, is that you?” called the old man. But 
Jean did not answer. He was walking beside the donkey, 
and while he balanced his bundle with one hand, he patted 




















































































































By HELEN COALE CREW 


Illustrations by William M. Berger 


the little animal, tweaked its ears, and slapped its barrel- 
like sides with the other. 

“Tomorrow will be Christmas Day,” said old Pierre. 

No answer. 

“Tonight will be Holy Night.” 

No answer. 

Old Pierre’s wintry but ruddy face rearranged all its 
wrinkles in a sly smile. 

“Of a truth, lad, if you continue to love beasts and shun 
mankind, you may become in reality a donkey yourself, 
n’est-ce pas?” 

Jean's face, that for a moment had lighted up, instantly 
clouded over. “I would that I were a beast now!” he mut- 
tered, and went on his way. 

Old Pierre shook his head and sighed. For Jean Remey 
was the great problem of the neighborhood. Two years 
earlier his widowed mother had died, leaving him com- 
pletely alone and with no money. And when an agent from 
the nearest orphanage was sent to take him away from the 
shabby house at Miremont where he had been born, he had 
quietly disappeared, taking with him the tiny gray donkey, 
Enfant, and the picture of Marshal Foch on his bier, which 
were his dearest possessions. The agent questioned the 
neighbors—who knew nothing; then, for he had no great 
interest in orphans, he had shrugged and murmured piously, 
“It is the will of /e bon Dieu!” There the matter rested. 
And only later did some of Jean’s schoolmates come across 
the patchwork hut he had made for himself in the forest 
on the hill beyond Miremont, and they, loyal to another boy, 
did not tell the agent. In a year the orphanage had for- 
gotten him. In a year he had become weaned away from his 
former schoolmates and playmates. 

Only Father Semel priest of the little church that 
served three or four small villages, Miremont among them, 
never forgot him. When others shook their heads, saying 
“The boy will come to a bad end,” Father Gaspard answered 
hopefully, ‘Wait a bit. There’s good stuff in the lad. Let us 
see what we shall see.” 





i when various articles began to disappear—now a 
shirt from the clothesline, now a loaf set to cool on a 
window sill, now a pail of milk from the dairy, or a bucket 
of oats from the stable—all fingers pointed at Jean. Who 
else would do such things? And indeed the suspicion seemed 
reasonable enough. 

Then came a more serious thing. And Father Gaspard, on 
this day before Christmas, sighed as he took from the great 
chest in the sacristy the small plaster images of the Nativity. 
Here were the oxen, the asses, the sheep; here were the 
Wise Men, Saint Joseph, Madame the Virgin Herself, and 
the Holy Child lying in the manger. With loving fingers, 
Father Gaspard arranged the Christmas créche. Then he took 
from their wrappings the precious golden candlestick and 
the ancient illuminated missal which were the treasures of 
the church. Always on the eve of the Holy Day, these things 
were added to the Nativity pageant, representing the gifts 
brought by the Three Kings in worship of the Child. 

Last year, and the years before that, there had been an- 
other treasure, an ancient silver cup. It had stood there 
shining bravely in the candlelight—‘‘like the Grail itself” 
thought the priest. And then, of a sudden, no cup was there. 
An empty space before the manger, and an emptiness in the 
heart of Father Gaspard, who had believed in a lonely boy 
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and thought him incap- 
able of such sin as this. 
Had it been Jean, that 
shadow he saw slipping 
through the door of the 
church ? 

“Patience,” he had 
said to himself then. 
“Am I not my brother's 
keeper? Perhaps this 
sorely tempted young 
brother will right the 
wrong himself.’’ So he 
had not accused the boy, 
waiting with simple 
faith for the miracle of 
a change of heart. With 
sorrow he noted that, 
from the time of the 
theft of the silver cup, 
Jean had changed for 
the worse, often refus- 
ing to speak at all, go- 
ing about his work of 
selling wood in dogged 
misery. 


On this particular af- 
ternoon, Jean walked on 
until he came to Mire- 
mont, went around to 
the back of the Bourdon 
house, deposited his 
bundle of wood in the 
woodhouse, and rapped 
on the kitchen door. It 
opened promptly,  let- 


SHELTER 


By SARA HENDERSON Hay 
HERE was a little maid in David's City 
Who saw young Marty pass, 
Seated upon an ass, 
With goodman Joseph trudging slow beside. 


There was a child who watched them, wondering-eyed, 


A little maid whose bosom ached with pity— 
Though why, she could not say, 

Except the woman’s face was strangely white, 

And Joseph’s sandals heavy on the way. 

She watched them plodding by, 

And yearned to lay her lips to Mary’s cheek, 

And whispering, say, ““My father’s house is nigh, 
Will you come in, and rest ?” 

But being very young, and very shy, 

She felt the brave words choking in her breast, 
And stood, and could not speak! 

There was a little maid who dreamed, that night, 
How one might run, and catch their hands, and cry 
“T have a heart, clean-swept and open wide, 

Will you come in, and bide?” 

Who woke from dreaming, when the dawn grew red, 
Assured, and comforted— 

Knowing that love’s small hostelry, indeed, 

Had ministered to their need! 
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much. I know— indeed I 
do, Jean.” 

The boy turned with- 
out a word, but Riante 
called him back. 

“Listen!’’ she _ said, 
struck with a sudden 
idea. ‘You are to stay 
right here until I return. 
I shall be gone a mo- 
ment only. Do not stir 
from where you are 
standing!" Then she 
smiled at him, went in, 
and closed the door be- 
hind her. 


Born stood upon the 
stone step uncertain 
whether to stay or go. 
Riante’s kindness trou- 
bled him. It made the 
weight upon his con- 
science heavier! It made 
the loss of Enfant, 
somehow, a more bitter 
thing. There was, be- 
sides, that middle name 
of his that it worried 
him to remember be- 
cause he was not living 
up to it. His father had 
given it to him in 1918 
when he was born. Jean 
Ferdinand Remey. Fer- 
dinand—RMarshal Foch’s 
name! A hero’s name. 


ting out a pleasant odor 

of cabbage soup, and 

there stood Riante Bourdon, a girl about his own age, on 
the doorsill. 


| hyper gg loved Riante Bourdon. She was a bright, 
quick, laughing, generous young creature. Her heart 
was warm. Her sympathy was quick. She could laugh away 
fears and rub away pains. Women looking from their win- 
dows said, ‘There goes Riante, God bless her!” If the 
mothers planned a picnic or a little feast, the children wished 
first of all to know, “Will Riante be there?” 

“Good day, Jean,” said Riante. Like her name, she was 
a bit of happy laughter. But seeing Jean’s somber coun- 
tenance, she at once grew grave herself. 

“Here is your money,” she said, and  /7 
gave him several coins. Then she put WY 
her hand on his arm. “Jean, is some- = )\= 
thing wrong? Why do you look soun- 774 
happy? When we were schoolmates 
and playmates, you were full of spirits.” 

The boy was dumb. He longed to 
tell her how utterly lonely he was, but 
he was unable to make himself do so. 

‘And why are you on foot this morn- 
ing?” continued Riante. “It’s too heavy 
for you, all that load of wood. Where 
is your little donkey—where is En- 
fant?” 

Jean’s eyes fell. He scuffed one sabot 
against the other. ‘Enfant, he is dead,” 
he muttered. “I haven’t anything now.” 

“Oh, Jean, I am sorry!” cried the 
girl. “You loved that little beast so 





But what chance had 
he... 


The door opened again, and there was Riante with a 
paper package in her hand. 

“Noél! Noél!” she cried, giving him Christmas greeting. 
“Here is a gift for you. And you in turn must give it away.” 

Jean held the package awkwardly in his hand. ‘Give it 
away?” he muttered. “To whom, then, must I give it?” 

“To the Christ Child,” said Riante. ‘‘Me, I bought seven 
candles when Father took me to the city this week. I am 
sorry now I did not buy eight. There is one for each of the 
family, and the seventh was to be mine. But now it is yours, 
Jean. Go to the church tonight and light it there. It may 
bring you a blessing.” 
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“You—”’ said Jean, ‘“—you should 
have the blessing.” 

“But no! I have already so many 
blessings!" cried Riante, and went 
quickly indoors, to hide the tears that 
sprang to her eyes at sight of that piti- 
ful face, staring so whitely at her, and 
with such mournful eyes. 

Madame Bourdon was at the fire- 
place, stirring the cabbage soup. 

“Wash up the little ones, child,” 
she said, and Riante promptly dragged 
off her two small brothers and her still 
smaller sister to the pump in the shed 
opening from the kitchen. 

When she returned with them they 
were glowing with cleanliness. Then 
she gave her mother a helping hand, 
placing the stools about the table and 
the dishes (Continued on page 44) 
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Keeper of the Wolves 


Beginning a serial of the Far North, in which a girl, the 
cleverest dog-musher in Alaska, sets herself to unravel a 
mystery of the frozen trail 





By 
NORMA 
BICKNELL 
MANSFIELD 


PART I 
[cae were three good reasons why 


Claire Jameson should accept the Peg- 
lers’ hospitality and remain for lunch; 
she was hungry, a storm was brewing, and she 
needed a moment in which to relax before 
turning back on the trail she had taken so hope- 
fully that morning. Nevertheless she was de- 
termined to be on her way. 
“You'd ought to eat a bite, 
anyway,” Pegler, a gaunt, prema- 
turely greyed man, urged as he 
followed her to the door of the 
one room cabin. He stood observ- 
ing the tall, slender girl as she 
drew on her fur mitts. ‘It ain’t 
right you should take that long 
haul on an empty stomach.” 
Claire shook her head, smiling. 
“T can make it in an hour,” she 
said confidently, experienced 
eyes on the white, frozen trail 
which marked her homeward 
course. ‘Besides there’s the kit- 
ten, Ed. It’s safe enough now on 
the sled under the blankets, but 
the dogs will be investigating it 
without mercy if I don’t turn 
their minds to something else.” 
“Well,” Pegler said, as his 
tiny wife joined him at the door 
to bid the girl good-by, “I’m 
sorry about the dogs, Claire. 
Wisht I'd had what you was 
lookin’ for, but my feelin’ is the 
dog ain’t born that'll satisfy ye right down to the ground.” 
Claire laughed, a merry response to Pegler’s half serious 
criticism of her taste in sled dogs. “I will say this,” Pegler 
added generously, ‘I've lived in Alaska twenty year and 
I've been mushin’ dogs nineteen of ‘em, and I’ve yet to see 
another body with your feelin’ for the brutes. Why, Ella,” 
his voice became incredulous, ‘them dogs of hers was right 
around her when I handed her that kitten, growlin’, barkin’, 
puttin’ up an awful fuss. Claire says, ‘What's the trouble? 
Calm down!’ And durned if those dogs didn’t prick up their 
ears, and mind her. Never see such a thing in my life before. 
Not with huskies. You got a special gift, Claire.” 
“Why, maybe I have, Ed,” she conceded after a moment, 





‘| TELL YOU THEY'RE GHOSTS,” HE CROAKED. “I KNOW. 
I SAW 'EM! SEVEN GAUNT SPECTERS HUNTING IN A PACK!” 


turning to nod a farewell to Mrs. Pegler. “And maybe it’s 
just that I love every husky in Alaska, am grateful for his 
loyalty and understand his faults. Well, I'll be going. You 
were mighty patient with me, Ed, showing me all your 
dogs. I’m sorry, too, that I couldn’t find the one I’m looking 
for to lead the malemute string. I'll let you know if I find 
one. 

“You do that,” Pegler responded heartily. “And don’t 
go cuttin’ across the river above the trail,” he warned her, 
astutely. ‘That doctor brother of yours won't want to be 
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wastin’ his time puttin’ patches on 
your head, with all the Injuns needin’ 
pills!” Once again Claire’s merry 
laugh answered him, as she laid light 
hands on the handlebars of her sled 
and saw her seven dogs leap to position at her command. 

She spoke to her leader, “Mush, King!” and turned to 
include the tiny cabin under the immense and lowering sky 
in her last glance of farewell to the dog-breeder and his 
wife. No other habitation showed in that bleak outpost. It 
lay on a shelf from which the trail zigzagged to the valley 
below. 

Claire was not sorry to be on her way again. She couldn't 
have told Ed Pegler how disappointed she was to have found 
his dogs so scrubby in appearance, so unreliable in lineage. 
She had counted on buying one of his best huskies to run 
with the string she was planning to enter in the Totem Pole 
race that year. The race was still some months away, but she 
knew from experience that both time and patience were 
needed to teach another man’s dog to obey her commands. 


AS she took the first drop which left the cabin invisible 
behind her, her normally exuberant spirits began to 
lift again. Oh, well, there were other dog-breeders to visit! 
Somewhere she could find what she sought. Meantime a 
frozen trail beckoned and the dogs answered its call. They 
fled, a stream of black and silver fury, led by the coal-black 
King, across the valley that stretched between monotonous 
low hills. No other living thing was visible, no sound audible 
save the rush of the runners on the frozen snow, the pad- 
pad-pad of the team’s compact feet on the trail. Claire threw 
back her head and laughed at the foreboding sky. Behind 
her numbing lips, the haunting melodious whistle that she 
could never quite remember formed and spent itself. It was 
still teasing her memory when they sighted another cabin at 
the edge of the town of Frozen Bend. The Tensees lived 
alone out here. 

At her single word of command the team whirled and 
brought her close to the door of Mrs. Tensee’s cabin. Claire 
left the runners and leaped up the three steps to knock at 
the hand-hewn door. For a moment she waited for the old 
woman to give her admittance, then she went back to the 
sled, burrowed deep in the fur robes piled there, and drew 
out a kitten so small that it could curl into her hands com- 
fortably, so warm that Claire, putting it to her stinging 
cheeks, felt scorched. 

“You little darling,” she murmured. In response to the 
friendliness of her voice, the kitten began to purr. Claire 
cast a fleeting glance at her team as she remounted the steps. 
They were a jumbled mass of dog fur, their harness hopeless- 
ly tangled, but she hadn’t the heart to forbid them to expend 
their excess energy now that they were so close to home. 

“It'll take exactly one hour to get you straight again,” she 
said ruefully. Then Mrs. Tensee opened the door and Claire 
entered the small house. She glanced about her as she always 
did at the familiar, old-fashioned furniture cluttered com- 
fortably around the fireplace and the radio and the reading 
lamp. ' 

Pak-cheeked little Mrs. Tensee fluttered around her, 
helping her off with her parka against laughing protest, 
holding the kitten against her own face for a moment in 
the silent ecstasy of tenderness which anything small or 
helpless stirred in her. 

“Now you set right down,” Mrs. Tensee commanded. 
She drew up a chair and patted the cushion invitingly. 
“There's a pan of gingerbread right out of the oven, and I'll 
just open a can of that applesauce Henry brought me last 
fall. I was just thinking to myself how nice it’d be, if some- 
one dropped in to have a bit of lunch with me. Seems I 
can’t get up a real good appetite when Henry’s not home. 
He's been gone now more’n a week and I can’t just under- 
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stand it. He’s always right on time 
and he should have been here two 
days ago. I keep telling myself they 

ain’t nothing wrong with him, that 

I’m just getting old and fussy, but I 
do wish ” she broke off and lifted a corner of her apron 
to wipe the unwilling moisture from her eyes. Claire rose 
and followed her into the kitchen. 

“Mmm!” she said, taking deep breaths of the fragrant 
gingerbread, as Mrs. Tensee turned it from the pan. “You 
know, Aunt Sarah, I think dogs suffer an awful lot.” 

“You do?” Mrs. Tensee glanced up with troubled eyes. 
“How do you mean, Claire?” Her genuine concern started 
mischievous imps dancing in the girl’s eyes. 

“Why, yes,” she drawled slowly, “they can’t eat ginger- 
bread. Nor can cats,”” she added, as Mrs. Tensee went on 
with her work, having vouchsafed a chagrined and amused, 
““Pshaw!’’ at her own expense. “Especially little cats. Kit- 
tens. That one in there, for instance. I suppose it would kill 
that kitten to feed it gingerbread.” 

“Why, Claire, kittens love gingerbread!” Mrs. Tensee 
protested vigorously. “Henry always says the cat gets the 
good food and we get the scraps in this house. When we 
have a kitten, that is,” she amended precisely. ‘“The last 
one was killed by a varmint, you know.” 

“Well, now,” Claire sampled the gingerbread judiciously, 
while the applesauce was being dished, ‘what would you 
think about chili con carne?” 

“Laws, no!" cried Mrs. Tensee horrified. ‘‘It’d be pure 
pizen for the poor dumb thing. For all you may know about 
dogs, Claire Jameson, I’m astonished to hear you talk so 
foolish about cats. Milk they'd ought to have—canned 
milk’ll do, and bread with gravy or meat juice on it. And 
they like fish. Cake and gingerbread, too, but you mustn’t 
give ‘em too much. Then you can give them a little 

“Great Scott, Aunt Sarah,” Claire protested. “I can’t re- 
member all that. Would it be asking too much—that is, 
would it be too much trouble for you to—keep the kitten?” 








A the expression of disbelief, of pure joy, of tremulous 
happiness that appeared on the old lady’s face Claire’s 
joyous laugh bubbled up again. 

“There now,” Aunt Sarah said in quaint exasperation, 
“you been teasing me along again, the way you do. I’m sur- 
prised I don’t put you right out in the snow where you be- 
long. Now then, I think we're ready.” She led the way into 
the small living room where they drew a table close to the 
fireplace, and arranged their simple luncheon in cozy téte- 
a-téte. In Mrs. Tensee’s lap the kitten purred itself to sleep 
again, its stomach comfortably distended with a cat-size 
portion of gingerbread. 

“And how’s your grandma liking Alaska?”’ Mrs. Tensee 
demanded. “I been meaning to call on her properly one of 
these days, but with Henry gone so much I don’t dare leave 
the chickens more’n an hour at a time. They’re more trouble 
than children, what with having to keep lights burning for 
‘em during these dark afternoons, keeping their water pans 
filled, and their eggs collected. But you tell your grandma 
I’m going to make that call just as soon as Henry gets home.” 
Suddenly her lip trembled pitifully again. “I just can’t un- 
derstand his being delayed so long,” she said. 

“Now, Aunt Sarah, you know that if anything had hap- 
pened to him you would have heard immediately. He 1s 
hauling freight over one of the main trails, and at least 
fifteen other drivers cover that same territory from week 
to week. He’ll be along any time. Probably one of his dogs 
played out and weakened his team. Or maybe the train de- 
layed him in Fairbanks. Henry is the last person in the world 
I'd worry about, anyway, he’s such a good driver. He never 
takes chances, nor makes trouble for himself. He’s as de- 
pendable as your gingerbread.” 








“YOU, PINTO! LINE IN THERE!” CLAIRE’S VOICE RANG OUT DECISIVE, FINAL. THE DOG RESPONDED GRUDGINGLY 
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“Well, I don’t know,” Mrs. Tensee murmured, but her 
eyes had brightened. “That's what Jake Connolley used to 
say about him, and Jake was the best driver this country’s 
ever seen. Yes, and one of the finest men, too. It was a sorry 
day that saw his death.” 

“Jake Connolley!” Claire’s face glowed with sudden 
memory. ‘He taught me to drive, too, Aunt Sarah. When I 
was only six years old, he used to put me on his sled and go 
miles and miles across the snow, talking to me all the time, 
telling me things to remember. Pete says Jake had more to 
do with my bringing up than he did himself. Of course Pete 
was away so many years getting his medical degree, I didn’t 
really see much of him until he came back last year to take 
up Dr. Burger's practice. Yes, I owe a lot to Jake Connolly.” 

“How is Pete? L heard he wasn’t getting on so very good.” 

Claire’s bright face so- 
bered instantly. ‘‘He’s all 
right,”’ she said slowly, ‘but 
—well, it isn’t an easy thing 
to take over another man’s 
practice. Besides, Pete is 
young and his methods are 
new. People don’t trust him 
yet. It’s a shame, too, Aunt 
Sarah, he works so_ hard. 
The Indians are worst of all, 
and they need the most at- 
tention.” Her face was 
thoughtful as she rose to re- 
sume her parka. 

‘Now don’t you go yet,” 
Mrs. Tensee protested. “Set 
a spell. You only just got 
here. Or will your grandma 
be worried ?” 

Claire shook her head, 
laughing again. 

“Gran says she never wor- 
ries about me, except when 
I’m underfoot. But I planned 
to stop at Sam Holcomb’s 
for a moment. I want to see 
him about a new harness I've 
rigged for Pete’s team. Well, don’t go feeding the kitten 
chili con carne when my back is turned, Aunt Sarah.” 

“Oh, you!” Mrs. Tensee exclaimed. “Go along!” But her 
hand on the girl’s arm clung for a moment, asking reassur- 
ance. “You think Henry’s all right, don’t you, Claire?” 


O' course I do. But I'll tell you what I'll do, Aunt Sarah. 
If he doesn’t get in tonight, I'll go looking for him 
tomorrow. A good long run would take some of the mis- 
chief out of the dogs. And out of me, too,’ she laughed. 
‘Meantime don’t worry. Henry wouldn’t want you to.” 

“I know, I know. Wait a minute. I'll just put on a coat 
and watch you straighten out those dogs. I do love to see 
you with your huskies, Claire.’’ Bundled in a huge fur coat, 
she followed the girl from the cabin. 

Below them, at the end of the gentle slope which led to 
a still lower valley, they could see the warm lights from 
many windows twinkling up at them. It was scarcely three 
o'clock of the winter afternoon, but a twilight lay on the 
northern world; the cheerful lights glowed pink and yel- 
low and orange in the gray-white gloom. Claire drew in her 
breath at the beauty of it. But she turned almost immediately 
to her dogs. 

King, the gallant leader of her string, gave his assistance 
immediately in nipping the other dogs into line, though he 
had been the cheer leader of the whole fracas only a few 
minutes before. 

“You, Pinto!” Claire singled out a calico dog whose en- 


STARS 


By MarGARET WIDDEMER 


THOUGH wise men come not, nor angels sing, 
Still the stars shine for comforting. 

Heavy hearts we shall lift again, 

There is an ending to every pain. 

Still are shadows, but still is light . . . 


Look from your window to stars at night. 


THE sky is as steady to lean upon 
As if just now God had come and gone, oo himself flung open 
Leaving His quiet along the night, 

And somewhere all has been always right. 
Still are weariness, griefs, and wars. . . 


But here is the sky. And here are stars. 
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thusiasm for the moment submerged his obedience. “Line 
in, there. Line in!” The dog responded grudgingly and 
Claire's voice rang out again, clear, decisive, final. ‘Line in, 
I say!” Pinto, almost wholly divested of his meager harness, 
lined in with a jump. ‘‘Patsy, you!’ But Patsy was already 
in her place, looking aggrieved at the unwarranted com- 
mand. One by one Claire singled them out, and in less than 
ten minutes she was behind the sled, set to go. 

Mrs. Tensee shook her head in baffled wonder. “You are 
uncanny with the dogs, Claire. I’d never fear for you on a 
lonely trail.” 

“It’s never a lonely trail with King to lead my team,” 
the girl responded. “'I’ll drop in tomorrow to see if Henry's 
come. Good-by, Aunt Sarah, take care of the kitten.” Her 
voice floated back to the watching woman as she mounted 
the runners and slid away 
down the hill, King running 
free at the head of the team. 

The streets of the small 
town of Frozen Bend were 
almost deserted. Within 
doors, groups of people were 
gathered around the stoves, 
talking and laughing among 
themselves; the light in the 
post office revealed another 
group there. Claire, how- 
ever, did not tarry to ex- 
change greetings with any- 
one. She paused only when 
she reached Sarn Holcomb’s 
harness shop on the other 
edge of town. 


the door to welcome her, 
as she stamped her mukluks 
free of the soft snow which 
had begun to fall. The old 
harness maker limped as he 
walked, but no one had 
learned under what circum- 
stances Sam had lost his own 
leg which was replaced now with a wooden one. Claire 
knew more of the story than anyone, but only that Sam had 
been on an errand of mercy when his team: had failed him, 
and both legs had been frozen before help could reach him. 

“Come in, come in!” he boomed. now, his grim face re- 
laxing in a smile as the girl acceptéd his invitation. ‘Has 
Pinto been and chewed his harness through again?” He 
pulled a chair for her close to the stove and reseated himself 
on his workman’s bench, his snow-white hair silvered by 
the lamp suspended from the ceiling, hanging low over his 
table. With no apology he set to work again while Claire 
warmed her numbed fingers. 

“No,” she responded. ‘Pinto will never do that again. I 
came to see you about a new harness I've designed for Pete’s 
team, Sam. You know he never carries a weight in his sled 
and I think he’d get more speed with the dogs strung out. 
Like this.’” She pulled a much-folded paper from a con- 
cealed pocket in her parka and together they bent over it, 
studying her design. 

“Well,” Sam said at last, ‘if Pete was a good driver, I'd 
say that was a good design. But Pete ain’t a good driver.” 

“He is so!” Claire responded loyally. “He's no Jake 
Connolly, I'll admit, but he can drive as well as fifteen other 
men I could mention hereabouts.” Instead of answering her, 
Sam drew out his pipe and filled it slowly. He settled it 
gingerly between his teeth and struck a match. Then he 
turned his attention to the design again. 

“Well,” he said, “I'll make you (Continued on page 46) 
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\" you a girl whose good times have sometimes been 


spoiled—simply because at the crucial moment you 

didn't quite know what to do, or to say, or which 
fork to use? If you are—or if you want to make sure that 
you won’t be that kind of a girl when you are older—this 
article and those that follow are especially for you. 

Everyone knows that it is impossible to play a game well 
without learning and following the rules. Social life is really 
a kind of game—a very interesting and intricate one. The 
rules of etiquette are the rules by which it is played. Some 
of the rules may seem trivial and unnecessary to you now. 
Fundamentally, though, all our established customs, if one 
traced them back, are intended to make life more pleasant 
for everyone. 

Things being as they are in this world, the girl whose 
manners are right has more fun than the girl who isn’t sure 
of herself, and who therefore agonizes over her mistakes 
and is distracted by her doubts. The girl who knows the 
correct thing to wear, the proper way to introduce her 
friends, how to eat the food that is served to her, what to 
say when she tells her hostess good-by—such a girl is free 
really to enjoy herself. And that is what every girl wants. 
She wants to be able to be friendly and interested in the 
people she meets, able to think of them while she is with 
them, instead of worrying over doing the correct things. 

Not only does the girl who knows her etiquette have 
more fun herself, she is more fun for her friends. They are 
never anxious about her making serious faux pas. When 


Its More Fun When You 


Know the 
Rules 


The first of several talks on etiquette 
problems which are troublesome to girls 


By BEATRICE PIERCE 


house parties or picnics or dances are be- 
ing planned, someone always suggests her 
name. She is popular with hostesses, es- 
pecially those in the older crowd who en- 
tertain in a grown-up fashion. They like 
her because she has poise, is a good lis- 
tener, and because it is comfortable to 


\ have a guest who can be counted on to do 
the right thing, and to do it easily and 
naturally. 


Probably the real explanation of her 
popularity is her lack of self-conscious- 
ness. And the reason she is not self-con- 
scious is that she is sure enough of herself 
to be able to forget herself. She has learned 
her rules so well that she doesn’t need to 
think about them any more. When she 
talks with her dinner partner, she listens 

to what he is saying, instead of only half listening and half 
wondering: “Should I have taken off my long gloves en- 
tirely, or is it all right to have just tucked them in at the 
wrist ? Shall I use the spoon, or the fork with my dessert?” 

Of course the girl who knows her rules wea enough to 
be able to forget them didn’t learn them all in a minute. 
For while social life is a game, it isn’t a simple one like 
“drop the handkerchief,” “tag,” or “hide and seek.’ It’s 
more like contract bridge, which, as you know, is full of 
conventions and procedures which must be memorized and 
practiced. Just when you think you have learned what to do, 
a new problem comes up and you have to go back to your 
book of rules, or your authority. If you keep at it, though, 
after awhile there are fewer and fewer new problems; the 
A B C’s become clear; your mind isn’t cluttered up any 
more, and you are able to enjoy the finer points of the game. 


O be sure, there are people who have what is called 
“card sense,” people who seem to play an intelligent 
game without knowing the conventions. In the same way 
there are people who have an inborn feeling for good man- 
ners and good form, and who unconsciously do the right 
thing. Most of us, though, need some kind of guideposts. 
And since there are so many things to learn, a girl can 
scarcely start too young to acquire this knowledge. 
It is a mistake to wait until you are really grown-up, and 
then expect in a day or two to sit down and master a whole 
big book of social usage. You may be very successful in 
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cramming for examinations, Cramming for an important 
social event, however, is far more difficult. The chances 
are that just when you most need it, you will forget the 
very thing you meant to remember. Having forgotten one 
thing, you will become nervous and forget something else ; 
and soon you will be hopelessly confused and floundering. 

The reason I am telling you these things is that I have 
known so many girls—and older women too—who sud- 
denly have been faced with social situations that were too 
much for them. In my mail, as etiquette adviser for a maga- 
zine, there were letters every day from girls who had been 
invited to house parties, formal dances, weddings, teas— 
girls who were planning to take trips on boats and trains— 
all such delightful possibilities for happy times, yet in each 
case there was anxiety about the etiquette involved, and 
worry over doing things correctly. Sometimes it was a small 
worry, and again it was so overpowering that I couldn't see 
much chance of my answers covering all the perplexing de- 
tails that might come up. 


ERE is a letter from a girl of seventeen that illustrates 
what I mean: 

“The mother of a boy that I like very much has invited 
me to spend a week-end with them at their home at the 
lake,” she writes. “I shall have to go by train. Now these are 
some of the questions that are bothering me. Shall I wear 
my best dress? It is brown velvet and very pretty. Or shall 
I wear my sweater suit? What other clothes shall I take? 
I have a lovely pair of Delft blue lounging pajamas. Will 
it be all right for me to wear them to breakfast? Do I wait 
to be called in the morning, or shall I get up when I hear 
the family getting up?” 

There were a lot more questions, another page of them, 
but I won’t bother you with them now. At the end of the 
letter, she concluded: 

“Please do write soon. I am so very worried and want 
to be sure of doing everything just right. This boy has a 
much nicer home than we have, although we are not poor. 
I do not want him to be ashamed of me, and I want his 
mother to like me. So please, won't you answer right away 
as I am to go Friday night?” 

She sent an air mail stamp, and although I had to let 
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my other work wait, I did reply at once. I have often won- 
dered whether she enjoyed the visit. I have a feeling that 
she did, yet what a pity that she had been so unobserving, 
or so busy with other things, that she hadn’t acquired the 
information she needed as she was growing up, instead of 
trying to swallow it in one uncomfortable gulp! How much 
better if she had been able to just be herself instead of won- 
dering, “Shall I get up now, or wait a little longer until 
someone calls me? Shall I put on my dress, or go down- 
stairs in those pretty pajamas? Will I look nicer when I 
arrive if I wear the velvet dress, or shall I save it to wear 
on Sunday?” 

Some of you will say that she wasn’t a very bright girl, 
or she would have known that a velvet dress is too formal 
for train wear, and that a sweater suit would be exactly 
right, especially when going to the country. She might have 
known, too, that the boy’s mother was an experienced 
hostess who would tell her young guest the hour at which 
breakfast was served; and would offer to have someone 
waken her in the morning if she feared she would over- 
sleep. Even if nothing were said, the problem would be 
simple enough, for it would have been good form, as well 
as common sense, for her to have inquired before going to 
bed. The question about the pajamas would have been easy, 
too, if she had stopped to think. For her thinking would 
have led her to this conclusion: “When in Rome, do as the 
Romans do; and until I find out about the customs of the 
Romans, I will do the conservative thing’—which in this 
case would be to wear a simple little frock instead of risking 
the pajamas. If, later, she found that her hostess appeared 
at breakfast in lounging pajamas, all well and good. But she 
should wait and see. 


Ger times mean a lot to every one of us. It is right 
that they should; and it seems to me rather wasteful to 
miss even a tiny bit of pleasure for lack of a little study and 
effort. There isn’t a girl who cannot have nice manners and 
the poise that grows out of knowing the hows and where- 
fores, if she really wants to. The point is to begin some- 
where. A good place to begin, I think, is by giving some 
little parties. Being a hostess yourself is the best way to teach 
yourself how to be a pleasant guest. (Continued on page 48) 


A FORMAL DINNER IS REALLY 
A GAME: TO PLAY IT WELL 
YOU SHOULD KNOW THE RULES 












W ho’s Got the Button? 


When the Flying Crow ranch was snowed in at Christmas with 
the wolf and the wind howling at the door, a 


small pig became of great importance 


By 
LENORA 
MATTINGLY 
WEBER 


T looked as though Christ- 

mas on the Flying Crow 

ranch would be only the 
twenty-fifth of December. And 
all the inmates of the ranch 
house were as deeply sunk in 
gloom as the posts of the barbed 
wire fences were in snow. ‘I 
could stand bein’ marooned like 
Robinson Crusoe,’’ mourned 
the bow-legged cowboy, Pinto 
Jones, “but doggone if my 
spirit don’t revolt ag’in havin’ 
to chew up and swallow corn’ 
beef for Christmas dinner. Five 
days of it gets plumb monoton- 
ous. 

“Four,” corrected Em short- 

ly. 
Even Em, whose easy chuc- 
kles and easy-going philosophy 
the Flying Crow depended up- 
on, had reached the zero mark 
along with the weather. Em 
would hardly admit to herself 
that it was more than dreary ex- 
panse of snow, and arm-aching 
work, and corned beef diet that 
depressed her. She would have 
hated to acknowledge that it 
was Miss Sybil, the school teach- 
er who boarded at the ranch 
during term time, Miss Sybil 
with her studied musical laugh 
and provocative eyes, who had relegated her—she who had 
been the center of everything on the man-run Flying Crow 
—to second-fiddle position. 

Plans had been rosy enough for Christmas. No sooner had 
the calendar in the Flying Crow kitchen been turned to De- 
cember than ardent perusal of the mail order catalogues 
filled every evening. Christmas specials. Around the lamp- 
lighted table gathered Kip O'Malley, Pinto Jones, Uncle 
Haze and Em. The turning of thin pages was in itself like a 
whisper, with perhaps a too casual remark from Pinto, ‘Look 
at them fur-lined gloves for a gal!” And Em, trying to sound 
unknowing, “Yes, aren’t they keen!” 

Oku Hung, the cook, peering over Uncle Haze’s broad 
shoulder, would put in, ““Lookee, perfume!” Oku's idea of 
a feminine gift was perfume. Em, who preferred the scent 
of new alfalfa or leather, had already three unopened bot- 
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tles in her dresser drawer. And maybe Kip 
O'Malley would draw Em aside and say, “Do 
you reckon a bow-legged, pod-headed cowpoke would like 
these boots with the shamrock stitchin’ on them?” The bow- 
legged, pod-headed cowpoke was Kip’s fond way of re- 
ferring to Pinto Jones. And Em would say, “Why, Kip, he'd 
be so tickled, he'd take them to bed with him.” 


N the evening of the eighteenth, Kip O'Malley had 

oiled his ten-gauge shotgun. In the morning he would 
ride to a rocky cafion called John’s Pocket, and return with a 
wild turkey dangling from his saddle. Ever since Kip 
O'Malley had been old enough to handle a gun, he had 
provided the Christmas turkey for Oku Hung to roast to 
brown perfection. 
That same evening Miss Sybil whipped black lace on a 
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ruffly red dress. For the next afternoon Miss Sybil’s Christ- 
mas entertainment was to entertain the countryside. Between 
recitations of pupils declaiming, 

“Christmas time is drawing near, 

“The gladdest time of all the year,” 

Miss Sybil in her red dress and red slippers would sing 
Christmas carols. Afterwards, Pinto Jones would be ready 
with the buckboard to drive her in to Buffalo Forks where 
she would catch the train to the city, and at the same time 
he would bring Uncle Haze, who always managed to have 
business in the city around Christmas time, back to the Fly- 
ing Crow. And Uncle Haze, returning, would be a veritable 
Santa Claus, as to rattly, odd-shaped packages, and pockets 
bulging with gum drops. 

Now, all that planning, all the looking forward to the 
momentous mail Pinto would bring home in the buckboard, 
all the anticipating Uncle Haze’s home-coming—and (in 
the back of Em’s mind) all the pleasure of Miss Sybil’s 
leave-taking and the normal serenity that would return to 
the Flying Crow—had come to nothing. 


Fo that night a howling, window-clattering blizzard had 
swooped down from the north. For two days the evil- 
tempered roustabout, old Juan, had fought his way to and 
from the woodpile with a rope tied around his waist, lest 
he be lost. For two days Miss Sybil had kept a worried vigil 
at the window, while Kip O'Malley and Pinto Jones vied 
with each other in recalling blizzard tragedies. “And the fel- 
low went out to feed his bronc . . . and they never found 
him till the next March.” 

The blizzard took another day and night to spend itself. 
The next morning there was not a doubt that Christmas 
would come and go long before a vehicle could come to, 
or go from, the Flying Crow. 

“But couldn't you put sled runners on the buckboard ?”’ 
Miss Sybil asked. 

“Yeah,” Pinto answered, “but we ain't got our broncos 
broke to wearin’ snowshoes and goin’ over the drifts.” 

Pinto Jones and Juan took shovels to tunnel a pathway 
to the barn, the corrals, the woodpile. Em took the third 
shovel, for Kip had developed a swollen throat and a fever- 
ish look in his eyes. She stopped once when Oku called from 
the kitchen door, “Vellee excellent mustard plaster ple- 
pared; but Kip O'Malley say he blake Oku’s neck if I 
apploach.” 

Em stood her shovel in the kitchen, and took up the mus- 
tard plaster. She said sternly to the recumbent Kip, ‘Just 
pull in your horns, Bull Moose, while I ease this pleasant 
little patch on your chest, because I have more snow to 
shovel.” 


So there on the Flying Crow was the marooned school 
teacher in a fetching, short-sleeved dress, hardly warm 
enough for a stove-heated ranch house in weather below 
zero. She spent most of her time looking out of the top 
third of the window, the bottom two-thirds being snow-cov- 
ered, regretting the sorority tea and fraternity dance she 
would miss. Yet her regret did not prevent her from turning 
big blue eyes appealingly toward Pinto Jones—and Pinto 
was partial to big blue eyes; or from listening with exag- 
gerated interest to Kip O'Malley’s range experiences; or 
from lavishing praise on Oku’s cooking—and, as Pinto 
said, Oku would cut up his favorite slippers and stew them 
for gravy to please anyone who praised his cooking. 

Miss Sybil, unlike Em, never left her perfume unopened. 
In the evenings she donned a frilly, soft dress and earrings 
and a provocative air, and her smooth white fingers flitted 
over the chipped piano keys, while she sang plaintive love 
songs that kept Kip O'Malley and Pinto Jones entranced. 
Oku Hung wavered between the kitchen door and the living 
room. Juan was a confirmed woman hater, and more taciturn 
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than ever now because he was out of chewing tobacco, but 
even Juan stopped grumping about how much wood they 
used, to listen. 

And over all hung that ever present, all too familiar 
smell of corned beef soaking, of corned beef cooking. On 
the morning of the twenty-second when Pinto and Em came 
in to thaw out feet and fingers, Pinto gave a disgusted whiff, 
“What is that fragrance waftin’ in from the kitchen?” 

“With this fool cold,” Kip said crossly, “I can’t smell a 
thing.” 

“My grandmother's bustle! You was born lucky,” Pinto 
groaned. 

Miss Sybil murmured, “It’s quite indescribable, isn’t it, the 
smell of corned beef cooking?’ 

“Quite,” Em admitted drily. 


UT on their way out, she halted in the kitchen to ask, 
“Aren’t there any chickens left, Oku?” 

“Nineteen chickens, Missee Em—maybe so. But they have 
live’ long useful life. It is not in Oku’s heart to stew in 
kettle.” 

Em and Pinto were working in the horse barn, thaw- 
ing out the ice in the watering trough, when a wild glad 
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SUDDENLY THERE WAS A DIFFERENT 
FEEL IN THE AIR—AS IF SOMEONE 
HAD SHOUTED "MERRY CHRISTMAS!” 


“T'll do it and glad of the chance,” 
croaked Kip O'Malley. 

“I'm the one to do it,” interrupted 
Pinto Jones. ‘“You ain't in no shape to 
butcher a pig, Kip, with a mustard 
plaster stickin’ to your chest.” 

Juan grunted with a hungry gleam, 
“Let me do it.”” But Oku Hung stilled 
them with a magnificent gesture of 
his hand. ““Oku Hung pluckee flower 
of life from heavenly pig.” 

The homesteader shook his pack, 
and out slid a dazed and roly-poly 
small black pig. He righted himself 
on his short pegs of legs and looked 
inquiringly around. 

Em and Pinto squatted on the floor 
to rub their hands over his soft 
wrinkled skin. ‘He’s a cute little 
cuss,” Pinto said. “Look at him pucker 
up his button of a snout.” 

But the little pig evidently wanted 
more than attention. He set up a 
plaintive squealing. Oku said thought- 
fully, “Little Button hungly—all time 
squealee, wanchee food.” 


HE homesteader went home, and 

Em and Pinto returned to their 
work in the barn. Once, when Em 
came in for matches and a piece of 
pitch pine to use as a thawing torch on 
frozen pipes, she found Oku Hung 
sitting in the warmest corner of the 
kitchen with the ill-fated Button on 
his lap. The Chinaman had produced 
the bottle and nipple, used for young 
orphans on the Flying Crow, and was 
feeding the little creature. “No need 
















cry from the kitchen reached them. “Missee Em, Missee 
Em! The gods have smile. Have send exquisite roast pig for 
Chlistmas.” 

They hurried to the house. The homesteader who lived 
north of them had come over on his home-fashioned snow- 
shoes. He stood in the warm kitchen, a pack strapped on his 
back, rubbing his purple face with stiff hands. He explained 
shyly to Em that, because Flying Crow folks had been so 
good to him and his wife, he had brought over a suckling 
pig for their Christmas dinner. His wife had sent a present 
also to Em, that she wasn’t to open until Christmas morning. 


(7 was ducking his head as though paying homage to 
the smiling and generous gods. ‘Roast pig, heavenly 
gift. First Oku shall touch interior with garlic. Alound 
platter, Oku shall place golden roses carved from carrots.” 

Everyone in his hastily gathered audience—Juan and Kip 
and Miss Sybil, as well as Pinto Jones and Em—listened 
enraptured. “Won't it be gorgeous!” cried Miss Sybil. “I’ve 
always thought roast pig sounded so romantic. It'll be some- 
thing to tell about in the city.” 

The homesteader said, “I didn’t take time to kill the pig. 
I guess maybe you folks—” 








small pig get thin because exquisite 
saclifice for Chlistmas,”’ he explained. 

The early cold dusk had fallen 
when Em stamped into the living room, her feet like hurting 
chunks of wood. Kip O'Malley was dozing on the couch, 
and there under the big bearskin robe was a hump that 
turned out to be the Button. ‘And they say there’s no sub- 
stitute for mother,” Em laughed. 

“Holy horn-toads, why should I let the poor little fellow 
shiver himself weak?” said Kip hoarsely. “If that lazy Juan 
would just get enough wood to keep the place warm!" 

That evening at supper, Em noticed that when Juan had 
occasion to pick up Button and return him to his bed in the 
wood box (it being too bitter cold to put a tiny pig out of 
the house) he lingered to feed the little fellow a crust of 
biscuit softened in canned milk. 

Button didn’t stay in his box. He liked company. He liked 
to have Pinto scratch him under the chin. ““And he knows to 
come to me,” Pinto bragged. ‘‘Now watch.” Pinto dropped 
his hand and the waddling, plaintively grunting Button 
came and rubbed against it. “Smart of the little cuss, ain’t it, 
to know who scratches his chin?” 

“That's nothin’,”” Kip O'Malley discounted. Kip had in- 
sisted on being up and dressed, though his hand had a 
shaky weakness when he lighted his pipe. “A while ago he 
came and stood on his hind legs (Continued on page 30) 





















The Room on 


the Roof 


PART IV 


Synopsis: This is the story of Joan Brathwayte’s re- 
markable introduction to a great city. 

Joan went to New York from the Middle-West to 
fill a secretarial position in the East Side Hospital. 
To her dismay, she found that the living arrangements 
her aunt had made for her had fallen through. In this 
plight, she accepted, as a stop-gap, the offer from a 
new acquaintance, of a small room, rent free, on the 
roof of the apartment house in which she was to have 
lived. Here the servants in the building had their quar- 
ters; and here she had a fleeting encounter with a 
French girl in a maid’s uniform who was gaily friendly, 
not only to herself, but to one of the laundresses as 
well. 

Later in the day, coming home from work, Joan 
saw a door in the roof corridor open and an elegant 
figure hurry out. This fashionable person was no other 
than the French girl. 


gg foreign girl was like a figure in a fashion plate, 
from her elaborate, high-heeled shoes of ornamented 
snakeskin, to the saucy tricorne that pressed down 
over one long-lashed eye; and as her frilled skirts of beige 
crépe of an up-to-the-minute length fluttered past, Joan 
caught a strong whiff of what, although she did not use 
scent herself, she knew must be a complicated and costly 
perfume. 

“Goodnight, mees Nur-rse!’’ the stranger called softly 
in her rich, throaty voice. “We feenish our wor-rk, ze bos’ 
of us, yes? But you go to bed, and I go to my ‘talkie,’ you 
see!” 

Joan nodded and smiled. She would have hated to hurt 
the feelings of this friendly creature by seeming to cut her 
when they met. 

“Have a good time!” she called back as softly as the 
French girl. 

“You are verree tired, yes? Zey are verree seek down 
zere? You stay here long?” the girl asked, waiting for the 
car to rise to her level. 

“Oh, no, not very. A few days maybe,” Joan answered, 
and the girl nodded her shining, curled head, waved her 
hand with a quick, graceful gesture, and stepped into the 
car. 

“I didn’t know maids dressed up like that in New York!" 
Joan thought, as she turned the corner into her own, quiet, 
empty hall. 

But it was no longer empty. Light streamed from the open 
door of the room next hers, and as she glanced in and saw 
that it was quite unfurnished, a man in overalls and a 
workman's checked blouse turned from where he squatted, 
painting the floor, and shot a surprised look at her. 

“Are you for that door, Miss?” he asked with a pro- 
nounced English intonation. ‘“’Arf a moment, and I’ll clear 
away. I'd no thought we was occupied in this part o’ the F 
section.” 

Jumping quickly to his feet, he pulled back a ladder 
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SHE STOPPED, CONFRONTED BY 


THE PAINTER. “I WAS ‘OP- 
ING TO ‘AVE THE LUCK TO 
CATCH YOU, MISS,”" HE SAID 


and a small painter’s scaffold from in front of her door. 

“You'll be surprised, no doubt, Miss,” he said respect- 
fully, ‘‘at us working so late, but it’s only after hours we 
have the time, we're that driven this season of the year. I 
trust the odor of the paint won't ill convenience you. It's 
soon dried. I wasn’t aware as how 5F was in use.” 

“I don’t expect to be here long,” Joan replied coldly, for 
the man’s quick, brown eyes were still studying her. “And 
I don’t mind the paint.” 

“Very good, Miss, thank you, I’m sure. I'll be leaving in 
a matter of a few minutes, and you'll not be disturbed fur- 
ther. I'll place all this material well out of the way before 
I go, in case of accident in the night.” 

“You needn't bother. I shan’t be coming out,” she said 


























stify, and slipping into her room, she locked the door. 

She had left the window open at the top that morning, 
as it was well protected by a strong wire grating, bolted on 
from the inside. The reason for this grating had puzzled her 
until, peering out, she decided that it was because a space 
of about a yard of roof, which ran along between the win- 
dows of the three rooms on her hall, ending in an iron 
ladder, might give access to the rooms from the roof as a 
whole, or even from the roof of the next house. As they were 
cut off from the rest of the building by this jag in the great 
structure, it was either an added safety measure, or designed 
to keep adventurous people from getting out and wandering 





Joan meets a meddlesome house 
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over the roof which had no protecting railing. 

Tonight a full moon was riding proudly in 
the sky. Looking at it as she lay in bed, she 
could hardly believe that she was really in a 
great, tightly built city. 


B pero was a sound sleeper, and the busy, ex- 
citing day had tired her, but even her dreams 
were not proof against the clattering crash that 
woke her with a start, just as the dark of the 
night had begun to turn to a faint, murky gray. 
No light pierced the transom over her door, and 
she realized as she started up in bed, struggling 
awake, that the hall light must be out. As the 
clatter subsided, she heard a loud gasp and a 
muttered exclamation from the hall, 
and then soft steps, followed by the 
clicking of a door handle, repeated 
twice. She felt a little frightened. 

“But that’s the bath- 
room,” she thought 
confusedly, ‘‘and they 
can’t get in there. I 
locked it.” 

While she listened 
nervously the steps 
withdrew, and _ the 
slight sounds were 
swallowed up in si- 
lence. 

After a few minutes 
more, she shrugged 
her shoulders, sank 
down on her pillows 
again and was soon 
asleep, a little ashamed 
of her fright which 
was not very reason- 
able, in any case, as it 
was quite clear that someone had run into the painter's lad 
der in the dark. 

“But where were they going?” she wondered in the 
morning, as she dressed herself for the street and packed 
her uniform in a cardboard box—for she had noticed that 
the doctor changed in her office, and like all girls, she 
learned such details quickly. 

As she opened the door she saw, as she had expected, 
the ladder overturned on top of the scattered scaffolding, 
and as she picked her way through the confusion she noticed 
a handkerchief on the floor, between her room and the bath- 
room. Stooping, she lifted it, and surprised at its delicate 
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texture and small size, she 
raised it unconsciously and 
sniffed at it. 

The strong perfume carried 
her back in a flash to the night 
before—it was ‘‘Mamzelle’s.” 


Joan stood for a moment, 
studying the little square of 
scented, delicate linen, far finer 
than any of her own handker- 
chiefs. It must have been ex- 
pensive, she thought, and she 
wished she had noticed from 
which door the girl had hurried 
out last night. But it was far 
down the hall, and she couldn't 
identify it. 

“The bathrooms must have 
been in use over there, so she 
took a chance on this one,” she 
thought. “They certainly stay 
out late, these New York ser- 
vants! I don’t see how they can 
wake up in time.” 


ITH an idea of perhaps 

meeting the girl, she 
went down in the service eleva- 
tor, but no one shared it with 
her until a workman with some 
lighting fixtures got in at the 
fourth floor. 

“Good morning to you. 
You're out early,” he said 
politely. And she answered him 
briefly, forgetting as they went 
down and down that she would 
be quite lost when they got to 
the bottom. The great cellar 
was a busy, well organized ter- 
ritory, with wire gratings, 
painted notices and directions 
on the walls, piles of logs and 
kindling wood and a series of 
little laundry rooms and stor- 
age cages. As she wandered 
doubtfully along, a sharp voice arrested her and a little 
Scotchman leaned out of a small, cagelike compartment 
labeled ‘‘Checker’s Office.” 

“Who might ye be, an’ where arre ye comin’ frrom, 
now?” he shrilled. ‘For who will that package be?” 

Joan started nervously, doubtful whether she should notice 
his interference, and disliking his authoritative tone. But 
just then the painter of last night, whom she had noticed 
merely as a man in a checked blouse, talking and laughing 
with the fat laundress who had come down in the car with 
her yesterday, turned his head and recognized her. 

“This is the nursing sister from one of the F apartments, 
Mr. Mackenzie,” he said, coming forward. ‘Were you look- 
ing for your storage room, miss? It will be over there behind 
you. This is our checker, miss. And he keeps an eye on all 
that comes in or out, d’you see. Were you wishful to leave 
the package for a call order? Mr. Mackenzie will take charge 
of it for you.” 

“No, I only want to get out,” she explained, liking the 
man no better than when they had first met, but grateful for 
his tactful help. ‘I came down too far.” 

“Ye'll excuse me, miss,” said the Scotchman less belliger- 
ently, ‘but ye’rr face was new to me, and it’s earrly in the 
morrning for strangers. Ye’rr entitled as a trrained nurse, ye 


THE STRONG PERFUME 
CARRIED HER BACK TO 
THE NIGHT BEFORE. 
IT WAS MAMZELLE'S 
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know, to use the passenger car. 
Did they not tell ye? ’Tis the 
rule o’ the house.” 

“Yes, I know,” she answered, 
“but I’m here now, so can’t I 
go out here?” 

“Surely you can, miss,” the 
painter cried. “It’s this way, 
miss, just handy by! I'll show 
you.” And he left the laundress 
staring good-naturedly after 
him, and hurried ahead of Joan. 

“Straight out this door and 
‘round to the right, and you’re 
in the street,’” he added, point- 
ing, but she hesitated, the hand- 
kerchief dangling from her 
hand. “I think I'll give this to 
that woman,” she began. “I 
know she knows her—” 

“Was there anything I could 
do?” he asked, his eyes follow- 
ing hers and resting on the 
handkerchief. 

“Yes,” she answered. “You 
can give this to that woman 
you were talking to just now, 
please. It belongs to someone 
in the building—somebody’s 
maid—and she knows her. I 
don't know her name—except 
‘Mamzelle.’ She’s French, I 
think.” 

“Oh, French,” he repeated. 
“| think per’aps I know the per- 
son you refer to, miss. You 
think this is hers?” 

“T know it is,’ Joan said de- 
cidedly. “I found it in front 
of my door this morning, and 
it’s a pity to have her lose it.” 

“In front of your door, you 
say,” he began slowly, studying 
her with his bright brown eyes. 
“I see, miss. But I hardly think 
—the foreign girl I have refer- 
ence to, her room is nowhere 
near there, miss. "Tis away at the other end of the hall.” 

“I can’t help it,” she returned impatiently. ““There’s where 
it was. Will you tell that woman about it? I have to go, now.” 

“Surely, miss. I shall take charge of it myself,” he said, 
and taking the handkerchief from her, he lifted it to his nose 
thoughtfully. 


AY? proper sweet it smells, too,” he added. “You may 
leave it to me, miss, thank you.” 

Joan hurried around the corner of the big building, 
frowning. 

“T certainly shan’t come down that way again!’ she mut- 
tered, and made for her street car. 

Today’s work was less varied, and more as she had imag- 
ined it would be when Dr. Becker's letter had come to 
Fieldston. The assistant nurse had arrived, and Joan was 
busy with files and typing and the telephone, at which last, 
owing to her newness and lack of knowledge of people’s 
names, she made more than one mistake and kept more 
than one person impatiently waiting. But her quickness and 
resourcefulness of the day before had made a lasting impres- 
sion on Dr. Becker, and the busy little woman was patient 
with her, and her kindness more than made up for the 
curt criticisms of the assistant. (Continued on page 41) 
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A. Tae LinoLEUM BLOCK, 
TACKED on BOARD 

B. LINES RULED on BOARD As 
GUIDE. FoR PAPER. 

Cc. Ye RoLiuIne-Prn 

D. INKING- PAD or 5 


E. INKING RoLLER’ 


:: IS easy to buy pretty and inexpensive Christmas cards 
—but it is more fun to make your own; to have as many 
as you want, so that you can send them to a// your friends, 
and to have a card that you know won't be duplicated. 

You don’t have to be much of an artist. For your design is 
to be cut on linoleum, so that it must be very simple. Bold 
masses of black and white are best to try for, and you must 
avoid fine lines or complicated curlicues. If you have no 
artistic skill, you might trace something simple and appro- 
priate, and transfer it to your linoleum block. 

Now for the linoleum. Printed oilcloth won't do—it 
must be the heavy cork kind, but not with a pattern, as there 
are little cracks between the inlaid sections. The plain brown 
sort, called “battleship,” is what you should have. It comes 
so wide that a small strip—an eighth, or a quarter, of a 
yard, will keep you supplied for years. Of course, if you 
want to be grander, you can buy prepared linoleum blocks 
at almost any store which deals in school or artists’ supplies. 
They come in many sizes, are not expensive, and have the 
advantage of being already mounted on wooden blocks. If 
your card is to be printed in a real printing press, the lino- 
leum must be fastened to a bit of wood so that the whole 
thing is “type high,” as the printer calls it—that is, seventh- 
eighths oi an inch, including the thickness of the linoleum. 
However, if you are going to be a rolling-pin printer, you 
will use more primitive meth- 
ods, and perhaps have more 
fun. 

Draw your design on. a 
piece of paper with the softest 
pencil you can possibly get. 
Make all your lines rather 
thick, for you will be having 
to chip linoleum away from 
them presently, and fine lines 
will get you into difficulties. 
If there is to be any lettering, 
make it the right way around 
in your drawing, so that it 
will be “hindside to” on the 
linoleum. Scribble everything 











ie Be a Rolling- 


Pin Printer 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


which is to be black solidly with your soft pencil, and 
turn the drawing face down on the linoleum. Take a 
very hard pencil, or the wrong end of a penholder, or 
anything smooth and hard and rounded, and rub for 
all you're worth. When you pick up the paper, there 
should be on the block a faint shadow of your design. 
With a brush and ink, or with a pen, go over it until 
it is as distinct as it was on the paper. If you cannot get a 
clear enough outline in this way, transfer your design to the 
block with carbon paper, or by blackening the back of the 
drawing. If you are bold enough, you may draw directly on 
the block. In both these cases, however, you must remember 
to reverse your lettering. 

Now you must cut, which is great fun—but if you have 
been too elaborate and have drawn lovely profiles and such, 
you must be careful not to snip off noses. Grand people may 
buy wood-carving tools—they are about five dollars a set of 
five or six—or linoleum-cutting pens in a set of five for as 
little as sixty cents. But the true rolling-pin printer simply 
uses her penknife. All the cuts in this article were done with 
a knife and rolling-pin. The shaded parts were painted later. 

What you are to cut away is the plain linoleum where no 
design is marked. All your inked areas are to be left—and 
that is why it is important to ink everything you mean to 
show in your finished print, for if you indicate only outlines 
you may grow confused, and chip out something which you 
can never replace. The easiest rule is to cut away all the 
brown linoleum, and leave a// the inked surfaces. You must 
cut deep enough to remove the unwanted spaces, but not so 
deep as to strike the burlap base of the linoleum. 


Yor cutting will take some time. If you are using a 
knife, it must be very sharp, and you must be careful 
not to undercut, or in narrow places you may lose a treasured 
line. That’s where the special tools have an advantage; they 
never undercut, for they are made like little wedges so that 
they can’t. When you have sliced away the last chip, the 
thrilling moment comes when you are to pull your first proof. 

You must have some printers’ ink. You can beg or buy a 
little at your local newspaper office, or you can buy it in a 
shop. Black, of course, is what the newspaper people would 
give you, but other colors can be had. A small rubber roller 
on a handle would be the best 
thing with which to apply the 
ink to your block, but a roll- 
ing-pin printer doesn’t want 
to run up too much expense 
for her first card. After she 
has had some practice, she 
may acquire the special gad- 
gets little by little. 

Put a daub of printers’ ink 
on a china plate. A little ink 
goes a long way! If you have 
a roller, roll the ink out until 
it is in a thin skim. Then run 
the roller evenly over the sur- 
face (Continued on page 41) 








STOP, LOOK, LISTEN! 
WE ARE HAVING FUN 
WITH OUR NEW POLICE 
WHISTLES. WHEE-EE-E! 


“SUGAR AND SPICE AND ALL 
THAT'S NICE” IS JUST ABOU 
RIGHT FOR THIS GIRL SCOU' 


THE SNOW OUTSIDE LIGHTS 
UP THE LAST ACT OF THE 
CHRISTMAS CANDY MAKING 
(SEE OUR NEW RECIPES) 


THE GIRL SCOUTS ARE OFF! A BIT UNSTEADY 
PERHAPS, BUT READY FOR ANY ADVENTURES 


rHAT 


MAY 


COME 


ALONG THIS SUNNY DAY 





mas to All! 


brings the festtval spirit 


IT ISN'T SO BAD TO BE SICK IF 
YOUR PATROL REMEMBERS TO COME 
OVER AND LET YOU IN ON THE FUN 


JUST AN OLD ENGLISH CUSTOM! THESE ARE 
THE “WAITS” SINGING CAROLS AT YULETIDE 


THIS STUNNING’ RED 
BOW ADORNS A SPICY 
HOMEMADE WREATH OF 
PINE AND BALSA®S 


PINE LOGS BURN AT CAMP 
EDITH MACY WHILE LEAD- 
ERS PLAN FOR NEXT YEAR 

















SENIOR FIRST CLASS SCOUTS, TROOP 13, 
INDIANA, PACKING BASKETS FOR THE 


~ 


HAMMOND, 
UNEMPLOYED 


SOON the pungent scent of the Christmas tree will fill the house, 

and after that the delectable fragrance of turkey roasting in 
the oven. Hands will be filled with gifts wrapped in gay colored 
packages, hearts will be filled with the spirit of love and of giv- 
ing. Girl Scouts make a point of having all the Christmas fun that 
is going, but they do not forget to share with those who are less 
fortunate. In fact, community service is usually a feature of Girl 
Scout activities during the Holidays. The letters which follow tell 
how various troops celebrated the festive season last year. 


A Happy Party 


Fort Dopnce, Iowa: The Girl Scouts of Fort Dodge gave a 
Christmas party for two hundred poor children who had been 
reached through the Welfare Association. It was such a success 
that I should like to tell you about it. 

The party was held in the Armory, the use of which had been 
donated for the occasion. On the stage was a beautifully decorated 
and lighted Christmas tree and around the tree were huge baskets, 
piled high with popcorn balls and bags of candy to be given to 
each child present. 

We opened the party with a Grand March by all the children, 
then some of the Girl Scouts read the Christmas story and sang 
carols. It had been announced that the real entertainment was to 
be a surprise, so we waited breathlessly. The real surprise was a 
magician who entertained us for almost an hour with his won- 
derful magic chickens and rabbits which appeared and dis- 
appeared at will, and all sorts of mysterious things happened. 
After this one of the troops, dressed as minstrels, marched in, 
singing carols; and then Santa Claus made his appearance and 
helped distribute the “treats,” after which it was time to go 
home. 

The happy faces of all the children showed that the party had 
been a real success, and one that would not soon be forgotten. 
And I'm sure each Girl Scout enjoyed her own Christmas more, 
knowing that she had helped bring happiness to some less for- 
tunate girl. 


Troop 2 JANE MAHER 


Sing 
Girl Scouts are 


preparing jokes 
Christmas! Sewing, 
tying up parcels 


IF YOU CANNOT SKI AL- 
READY, DON’T LET THE 
WINTER GO BY WITHOUT 
ONE GLORIOUS ATTEMPT 
AT THE SPORT OF SPORTS 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


Don’t forget that the best news report on Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month. The 
writer, who is the Star Reporter of the month, receives a 
book as an award. For the Star Reporter's Box, your story 
should contain no less than two hundred words, no more 
than three hundred. It should answer the questions: What 
was the event? When did it happen? Who took part? 
What made it interesting? 


AROLYN ROLLER of Troop Thirteen, Wheaton, 
Illinois has the honor of being named Star Reporter for 
December. Carolyn writes: 

“| want to tell you of the Christmas Rally of our Wheaton, 
Illinois Girl Scouts. You see, we were also having a reunion 
with our summer camp counselor, and she was to tell us all 
about her South Sea trip as secretary to Zane Grey. We were 
having a snowstorm, but she had loads of souvenirs that 
spoke of tropical islands and warm seas. 

“A reminder of the approaching Christmas season was 
found in the display of handicraft work of ever so many 
beautiful and unique pieces made by the girls, all of which 
were destined to fill someone’s Christmas stocking. We 
could tell that Santa was going to distribute many beautiful 
book ends, silhouettes, plaques, woven baskets, and a variety 
of fancy needlework. 

“The ‘curtain-raiser’ for the evening’s program was a 
comedy, which was presented by the high school troop. As 
the laughter following this skit subsided, everyone settled 
back comfortably, forgot about the ice and snow outside, 
and wandered through the South Sea Islands with the guest 
speaxer of the evening. The magic carpet quickly brought 
us back in time for the presentation of awards, an investi- 
ture ceremony and the presentation of second and first class 
badges; and the high light of the evening, the awarding of 
three Golden Eaglets. 

‘The unusual was still in evidence, even here; for the cere- 
mony used was similar to that which Mrs. Edey had used 
at Indianapolis. Each Golden Eaglet marched up to the stage 
preceded by a tenderfoot, second class, and first class Girl 
Scout. On the stage stood three older girls, all Golden 
Eaglets, who held lighted candles before them while the pins 
were being presented to the new Eaglets. After the presenta- 
tion of the pins, the lighted candles were passed from the 
girls on the stage to the tenderfoot girls below, and in suc- 
cession to the second class, first class, and finally to the new 
Golden Eaglets. Then they all joined hands, and in three 
single file columns, led by the new Golden Eaglets with 
their lighted candles, marched from the stage. It was a 
thrilling ceremony.” 





















filled with secrets, 
and surprises for 
painting, gluing, 
with tinsel ribbons 


“Boar’s Head and Wassail” 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA: Have you 
ever made yourself a lantern out of a tin 
can and slung it on a stick? Have you ever 
made yourself a costume like those of the 
carolers of the Middle Ages, and gone to 
sing carols on the night before Christmas 
Eve? The Girl Scouts of Charleston, West 
Virginia have. 

For weeks before Christmas their troop 
meetings were filled with preparations for 
the Christmas féte. Almost every girl made 
herself a costume. Some of them had long 
capes of bright materials and funny cocked 
hats. Others wore gaily colored skirts and 
a scarf tied about their heads. The girls who 
were not busy making costumes worked 
on the tin can lanterns. When these were 
finished, they looked like those on Christmas 
cards. 

The songs included two English folk 
songs, “Boar's Head and Wassail” and 
‘Here We Come a Wassailing,” a good- 
night song and some Christmas carols. 

At last the Friday night before Christ- 
mas came. Those girls who had costumes 
put them on, and those who had lanterns 
slung them on sticks, and they got their 
big songbooks and started out to sing. They 
sang to council members, troop committees, 
proficiency badge examiners, and to other 
adults to whom the girls wished to show 
their appreciation. Some of the Girl Scouts 
thought they had the best time in prepar- 
ing for the singing, others when they sang, 
and still others thought the most fun was 
eating the cookies many people gave them. 

Troop 0 Avis EGGLETON 


Making Christmas Wreaths 


St. PAuL, MiInNEsoTa: “Every Girl Scout 
to summer camp” was the slogan of Troop 
Five of St. Paul, Minnesota. To finance this 
project, several activities have been partici- 
pated in, one of which was the sale of 
Christmas wreaths. 

Broken balsam branches were obtained 
from the local Christmas-tree dealers, wire 
frames were made, and the branches wired 
about the frame. Cranberries dipped in 
paraffin added an attractive bit of color, 
along with tiny pine cones. These wreaths 
hanging in windows and on doors did not 
shed their needles. 

The troop is anxiously awaiting the next 
holiday season to resume activities, and has 
collected the discarded wreaths, so that the 
wire frames may be salvaged. In conjunc- 
tion with being an interesting activity, a 
substantial sum realized assisted in sending 
the troop to camp this summer for one week. 

EUNICE WILSON 





Heigh Ho, the Holly! 


GIRL SCOUTS OF 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFOR- 
NIA MAKE DOZENS 
OF GIFTS WITH 
PASTE - POT, SCIS- 
SORS AND OLD COP- 
IES OF MAGAZINES 


UPHILL OR DOWN 
DOESN'T MAKE 
MUCH DIFFERENCE 
TO THESE AMA- 
TEURS; THEY FALL 
DOWN ANYWAY AND 
LIKE IT VERY WELL! 





THE GIRL SCOUTS OF CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND COLLECTED THESE DOLLS 
AND REDRESSED THEM TO THE GREAT DELIGHT OF THEIR NEW MOTHERS 
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Whos Got the Button? 


(Continued from page 21) 
and squealed like the very dickens to get 
up on the foot of the bed there.” 

Oku put his head inside the door. “Lit- 
tle Button seek Oku when hungly,’ he 
testified. 

Juan grunted. But Em, used as she was to 
Juan’s grunts, knew that it would translate 
to, “But he eats my biscuits.” 

“When are you going to butcher him?” 
Miss Sybil wanted to know. “Oughtn’t a pig 
to hang for a while like a turkey?’ 

Silence fell over the group. 

Oku finally answered, “It is not needful 
to hang. Chlistmas morning plenty time. 
Early Chlistmas morning Oku Hung will 
plepare little Button.” 

That evening Miss Sybil put on her fes- 
tive red dress and matching earrings, and 
teased Pinto and complimented Kip. Em 
sat on the bottom step of the stairs that 
went up from a corner of the big raftered 
living room. Her arms and shoulders ached 
from shoveling snow and feed. And there 
was that other ache inside her that she tried 
to pretend wasn’t there. 

Why shouldn't Pinto like to turn the 
music for Miss Sybil, she asked herself. 
Why shouldn't Kip swagger a bit at such 
rapt attention? Probably he was delighted 
to have someone around who didn’t argue 
and scrap with him constantly. She could 
see her reflection in the window, with the 
black night outside—a brown girl with a 
wide mouth, and hair wind-roughened and 
sun-faded. She saw her boots scuffed and 
shapeless. . . . Oh well, she might as well 
be sensible about it! 

Em was glad when Button came edging 
up to her. She pulled him into her lap. 
She had never imagined that a little roly- 
poly pig with a tight curl of a tail and a 
button of a nose would be such a cuddly 
thing. Or that his small grunting sounds 
would be a little like the sounds the home- 
steader’s baby made when she rocked it to 
sleep. 


T WAS Christmas eve on the Flying 

Crow. Miss Sybil was gay and provoca- 
tive. She'd talked down Em's suggestion of 
making some chewy molasses candy, and 
had made a new kind called Sea Foam. But 
the others did not share her gaiety. “What 
are you all so glum about?’ she cried, 
glancing coquettishly at Kip. ““You ought to 
be thrilled to the core over having roast 
pig for Christmas dinner. Oku, I'm just 
dying to see your carved roses.’’ Oku, thus 
flattered, labored a half hour in the kitchen 
and brought forth a creditable carrot rose. 
“Oh, won't those be adorable around the 
pig!” she praised. 

It wasn’t glumness in the ranch house so 
much as tenseness. Even when Miss Sybil 
was singing in weak imitation of Madame 
Schumann-Heink, Stille nacht, heilige nacht, 
every ear was strained to hear what was 
going on in the kitchen. Finally four long 
breaths of relief were drawn. Oku Hung 
was putting Button to bed, as he had for 
two nights, in a corner of the wood box. 
Yet each one must have remembered his 
promise to Miss Sybil, ‘Early Chlistmas 
morning Oku Hung will plepare 4 

Em slept with Miss Sybil, for bedding 
had to be considered these bitter cold nights. 





Long after Miss Sybil slept, she lay awake, 
shivering now and then, though Oku had 
seen to it that Miss Sybil’s bed had the 
warmest of buffalo robes over it. She kept 
thinking about the little pig. In the three 
days that Button had been in their midst, he 
had learned to answer when she called, 
“Where is the little Button?” with a squeal- 
ing which said plainly to understanding 
ears, ‘Here I am. I'm coming.” 

And then—Em jerked upright in bed. A 
disturbed squealing sounded through the 
house, as though a roly-poly pig was being 
wakened. Could it be that Oku Hung was 
lifting Button out of the wood box? 

Em sprang to her feet, wriggling into 





her blanket robe as she ran to the kitchen. 
In the small glow from the kitchen stove, 
she saw a masculine figure bending over 
the wood box, and realized that a hand was 
muffling Button’s squea!s. But the figure 
was far too tall for Oku Hung. 

It turned and Em calied out, “What are 
you doing, Juan?” 

The Mexican said gruffly, “That fool 
Oku! He'd slit his own mother’s throat, if 
a heifer-faced schoolmarm would praise 
him. But he won't find Button. I'm going 
to hide him.” 

“Where?” Em asked. 

“The second step of the stairs lifts up.” 
Juan was wrapping the pig in something 
Em imagined to be one of his own plaid 
wool shirts. He vouchsafed further informa- 
tion, “Got a biscuit for him.” 

He bore his grunting burden in to the 
stairs. Em scuttled back to bed, lay there 
for a time listening, then all was quiet. She 
knew a sleepy satisfaction, glad that Juan 
had outwitted Oku. 

She was just dozing off when again a 
frightened squealing sent her tumbling out 
of bed, and again she flew to investigate. 
A figure with a wriggling something under 
its arm was ducking into the bedroom 
shared by Kip O'Malley and Pinto Jones. 
Em cried, “Kip O'Malley, what in the world 
are you doing with Button?” 

“Hush up, Em! Do you want to wake 
the whole house?” 

“You oughtn’t to be up in this cold 
house, Kip! Are you out of your head—rac- 


ing around with a pig under your arm?” 

Kip’s tone was his normal, scrappy one, 
though he held it to a whisper. “And of 
course you'd have to be up and nosin’ into 
everything! I'll tell you what I'm doin’, if 
you must know. I couldn't sleep—well, | 
just couldn’t sleep—and I heard old Juan 
puttin’ the pig where he thought he could 
get to it the first thing in the mornin’. You 
remember what he said that first day about 
killin’ it. He'd enjoy doin’ it, the blood- 
thirsty old buzzard!" 

Em laughed and Kip flared, ‘Go ahead 
and laugh! But Juan won't have that 
pleasure, even if the schoolmarm can't live 
another day without roast pig.” He hesi- 
tated a minute, then said, “You know, Em, 
I can't understand a girl like that—just 
seein’ somethin’ to eat in a trustin’ little 
fellow like this.”’ 

Em didn't answer. It was one of the 
things one doesn’t answer, but she felt a 
welling-up of happiness where that heavy 
flatness had been. “Where are you going to 
put him, Kip?’ she asked finally. 

“At the foot of my bed under his favor- 
ite bear rug. And just let any rattlesnake 
on two feet come in to get him!” 


WELL amble back to bed before you 

have pneumonia, or you won't be 
enjoying your corned beef tomorrow,” she 
scolded. They were both whispering through 
chattering teeth. 

Em herself was too chilled to think of 
sleeping. So when silence told her that both 
Kip and Button had settled themselves com- 
fortably, she peered into the living room 
stove, wondering if the charred log would 
catch with a little coaxing and kindling. She 
must get her feet warm. The kindling had 
just begun a faint crackling around the 
log when, for the third time, a masculine 
figure skirted stealthily through a corner of 
the living room. 

In exasperation Em cried, ‘What is this 
anyhow—a game of ‘Button, Button, who's 
got the Button?’” 

It was Pinto who answered. ‘My grand- 
mother’s bustle, Em—what a turn you gave 
my high blood pressure!” 

“Are your intentions toward Button hon- 
orable or otherwise?” 

Pinto closed the door that opened into 
the room he shared with Kip. “I'm not so 
dumb as I look, lady. Couldn't I see that 
poor old curl-nudger of a Kip figurin’ he'd 
increase his ropin’ percentage with the 
schoolmarm if he laid at her shrine—so to 
speak—this poor innocent, little— 

“Oh, Pinto, it’s too cold to get poetic! 
What are you doing with Button?” 

“I'm puttin’ him out of temptation's 
way.” 

“You mean Kip’s way?” Em's chuckle 
sounded above the sputter of the fire and 
the questioning grunt of the pig. 

“All right, laugh, if that’s how you 
feel! But any critter that comes to me 
to get his doggone little old chin scratched 
ain't goin’ to be—to be plunged into 
eternity. I waited till that old sand lizard 
of a Kip went to sleep and then I snuck 
out of bed and——” 

“Are you going to stand there and hold 
Button ail night—or what's left of the 
night?” 
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“I’m goin’ to put him where he'll be as 
safe as if he was in his mother’s arms. Well, 
not arms—but you know what I mean. I 
was aimin’ to take you into my confidence, 
but if you’re so unfeelin’ “ 

Em placated him. “I know a swell place, 
Pinto. That half of the cupboard where Oku | 
keeps canned stuff, only there isn’t any | 
canned stuff now.” 

“That's just where I thought of. I don't | 
know why everybody around here should | 
act so high and mighty about corn’ beef— | 
it's good enough for anybody. Even them 
as sing about the Christmas spirit while 
they're exultin’ about roastin’ a innocent, | 
trustin’'———"’ 

“Here, Pinto, slide him in.” 

An’ I don’t know why that doggone, 
good-for-nothin’ Chinaman should feel 
above cookin’ corn’ beef—he’d ought to be | 
durn thankful to have it to cook. Besides 
I read where roast pork is hard on the 
digestion.” With such grumbling, Pinto 
wedged the sleepy pig into the bottom of 
the cupboard, and scratched it under the 
chin until its grunts and squeaks were still. 

Then Pinto “snuck” back beside the | 
sleeping Kip O'Malley. Em, alone in the | 
living room, pulled Uncle Haze's leather | 
chair closer to the revived fire, and rested 
her feet on the stove’s railing. The heat 
was relaxing. . . . She pulled a blanket robe 
closer over her knees, sank deeper into 
the chair... 





| 
| 
| 
| 


She wakened with a start that sent pin- 
pricks through her numbed legs. It was early 
dawn of Christmas morning. This time there | 
was no mistaking the shrill clamor of a | 
disturbed small pig. And as Em’s stumbling | 
feet carried her to the kitchen, three other 
pairs of feet carried their owners there. 

Oku Hung was in the kitchen. They 
could hear the clatter of utensils above the 
squeal of the pig. Em’s breath rose suffocat- 
ingly in her throat for the pig’s squealing 
was suddenly stilled. 





IP yelled from the doorway, “What you 
doin’, you sneakin’ Chinaman?” Juan 
grunted out a string of Mexican profanity. 
“What you doin’ back in that corner, you 
low-lived hash-slinger?’’ shouted Pinto. 
Em’s trembling fingers were hurrying to 
light the lamp on the cupboard. Its flicker- 
ing rays showed up the odd assembly gath- 
ered so hurriedly in the kitchen: the gaunt, 
black-eyed Juan with a slicker that was but 
poor covering on such a bitter early morn- | 
ing, Pinto who had slid into his clothes so | 
quickly his boots were on the wrong feet, 
and Kip, white and stern as an Indian chief 
with a blanket wrapped around him. The 
lamp’s rays, grown steadier, showed the 
round placid face of Oku who held the 
little pig under his arm as a mother might 
hold her baby. The pig's silence was short- | 
lived. His shrill squealing filled the kitchen 
again. 

Em faltered, ‘““Oku—what are you doing 
up so early?” 
Juan, without a word, took the pig, 
while the others eyed him suspiciously. 
Button, however, seemed content for the 
moment, and the Chinaman answered ami- 
ably, ‘Many bothersome thoughts _ this 
dawntime. Oku has pondered upon package 
that was for Em, and desired to know con- 
tents. Oku thought: if Missee Em have 
dress with lace and ruffles, maybe so Missee 
Em use perfume. (Continued on page 32) 
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SHE was afraid to try 


@ Close friends—Ruth, Jane and 
Esther. Together they had read about 
the Libby Thrift Plan that provides 
official Girl Scout equipment en- 
tirely without cost. Together they 
set their hearts on getting complete 
uniforms before Christmas. 


Ruthand Jane have done it already! 
Esther really didn’t try. She was 
afraid the plan wouldn’t work. Don’t 
you make that mistake! 


The Libby Thrift Plan works; 


gives you equipment without cost 


Here’s the plan. All you do is collect 
the blue and white labels from cans 
of Libby’s Evaporated Milk. When 
you have the required number, mail 
them to us and get any Scout equip- 
ment you want, at no cost to you. 


Thousands of girls have used this 
plan toget their completeequipment. 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby, Chicago 


Address: Libby, MCNeill & Libby, 
Dept. AG-2i, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


FORE 6 6600 0000sbanedseeeee e0deeeoes ° 
MEEPS 2 cccccccccccccoccees pedeusenee 
Coo occ ccecsdsecesccsccesec jimeeewaee 
Place, time of meeting .......-.++++- oi 
CeO. 600 cccceccscces cceaerenneneess 


They say it’s easy to get lots of 
labels in a hurry. So many women 
in their own neighborhoods use 
Libby’s Milk daily. They were mighty 
happy to help the girls save labels. 


You'll discover this is true when 
you use the plan. Libby’s Milk is a 
leader everywhere because of its 
purity, double richness and 
economy. 


The Libby Thrift Plan is endorsed 
by Scout headquarters. Give it a 
real trial. Mail us this coupon today. 
We'll tell you just how to get your 
equipment without cost. Also we'll 
give you, free, a certificate worth 
ten tall Libby 
Milk labels ... 
a fine start. 
Hurry. Send 
the coupon 


today. 
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Who's Got Button? 


(Continued from page 31) 
I open package and behold! A dress com- 
posed of lace and ruffles, made by wife of 
homesteader.”’ 

Kip O'Malley said gruffly, “Em don’t need 
lace and ruffles to look nice. . . . Don’t pre- 
tend you got up just to see what was in 
that package.” 

Oku Hung continued, ““Oku thought also 
of very young Button expecting bottle at 
dawn.” 

At this the pig's squeals began again, 
louder, more distressful, “Give him milk 
then,” Pinto said. “Or is that your idea of 
a Christmas carol?” 

“Milk must be of certain tempelature,” 
explained Oku. “Vellee well Button knows 
if it is too cold—too warm.” He tested the 
reheated milk with his finger, poured it 
into a bottle. This time Button’s squealing 
was silenced while he fell to greedily. “Be- 
hold—is he not of remalkable intelligence?” 

Em's gay chuckle broke the tenseness 
there in the slowly-warming kitchen. And 
suddenly the feel of Christmas was in the 
air—a definite feel as though someone had 
shouted, “Merry Christmas!’’ Suddenly they 
knew that it wasn’t what you ate, or the 
packages you opened that made Christmas, 
but happiness inside you. 

Oku spoke to Em, ‘“Missee Em, please 
hold Button while Oku puts to soak vellee 
excellent corned beef for Chlistmas dinner.” 


Jo in the Movies 


(Continued from page 9) 

that she couldn't write a book for girls, 
and which she thought at first would be 
dull. I have spoken of Katharine Hepburn 
as “Jo.” The lovely, brown-haired Frances 
Dee made a perfect “Meg,” Joan Bennett's 
snow-maiden beauty was “Amy,” Jean 
Parker's wondering eyes and gentle sweet- 
ness made her seem exactly suited to the 
role of little “Beth,” whom the older sis- 
ters loved so well. 

‘“‘Marmee,” as interpreted by Spring By- 
ington, is charming; and Edna May Oli- 
ver’s portrayal of “Aunt March” retains all 
the humorous brittleness of that character. 

Douglas Montgomery as “Laurie,” John 
Davis Lodge as “Brooke,” Henry Stephen- 
son as “old Mr. Laurence,” Sam Hinds as 
“Mr. March,” Paul Lukas as ‘‘Professor 
Bhaer” and Mabel Colcord as “Hannah,” 
all seem to have stepped straight from the 
pages of the book. The selection, also, of 
Kenneth Macgowan to supervise the film- 
ing was particularly happy, because Mr. 
Macgowan knows as much about struggling 
amateurs and the urge to act as anyone in 
this country. He is the author of the history 
of America’s little theatres, “‘‘Footlights 
Across America.” Mr. Macgowan’s little 
daughter, Joan, home from school for her 
vacation, was delighted to be given a part 
in the picture. 

Librarians tell us that motion pictures 
of well-known books greatly stimulate the 
reading of those books. Twenty million 
readers, it is said, have read Little Women. 
Now many millions more will make the 
story's acquaintance. That is a record which 
might have caused some surprise to a young 
woman who, when she went to Boston from 
Concord to take up her literary work in 
earnest, rode on her own load of furniture! 
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SCOUTING IS FUN 
A Collection of Games 








JULIETTE LOW 
And The Girl Scouts 











THE GIRL SCOUT 
GAME BOOK 


Almost 250 games have been col- 
lected for the use of leaders and 
Girl Scouts—some of them old 
stand-bys or their adaptations, 
many of them invented by Scouts 
themselves. A complete alphabeti- 
cal index and chapter headings un- 
der types make selection easy and 
sure. W 631 $.60 


JULIETTE LOW AND THE 
GIRL SCOUTS 


A portrait of a famous American 
woman and a record of a “brave, 
gay, sweet spirit” as told by fifteen 
people who knew her at different 
times of her life and from different 
angles. Over 80 illustrations help 
the reader visualize the character, 
activities and the versatile accom- 
plishments of the founder of Girl 
Scouting in America. 
W 411 $1.00 


SCOUTING IS FUN 


This book is truly “fa collection of 
games for Girl Scout leaders.” 
Under each chapter are collected 
games for the various ranks in 
scouting, with an additional chap- 
ter on active and quiet games. 

Z 402 $.50 


OLD SONGS AND BALLADRY 


This lovely book includes text and 
music, with costume notes for old 
English and French Christmas car- 
ols; and many acting ballads for 
use at camp or for indoor pro- 
grams. Legends and sources are in- 
cluded for those who wish to give 
further study to traditions and cus- 
toms of the early minstrels and 
folksingers. W 641 $1.50 


National Equipment Service 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


570 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BALLADE 
FOR GIRL SCO 







Of course 
you Il want 


BOOKS 


JACK-KNIFE COOKERY 
Even though you don’t ever expect 


to use the information in this 
unique cook book, read it—it is full 
of humour, interest and fascinating 
suggestions, not to mention a new ‘ 


and delightful vocabulary. Count- 
less sketches illustrate the recipes 
and terms and insure the success of 
the various “dishes.” 

Z 311 .... $2.00 


THE STARS THROUGH 
MAGIC CASEMENTS 

The night skies tell hundreds of 
stories to the initiated. Arthurian 
legends, Greek myths, Scandina- 
vian sagas and Oriental tales vie 
with each other for beauty and in- 
terest. The romances and adven- 
tures of the mythical heroes and 
heroines draw the stars closer to | 
us, giving them life and warmth. 
Z 605 $2.00 


THE BOOK OF WOODCRAFT 


For Girl Scouts or Boy Scouts, for 
all lovers of the out-of-doors—a 
book in which there is hardly a 








thing about the outdoor life unex- 
plained, with an index by which 
you can settle any question instant- 
ly. Such chapter headings as “*Prin- 
ciples of Woodcraft,” “Health and 
Woodland Medicines,” “Forestry” 
and “Some Indian Ways” only hint 
at the treasure of camp lore in 
this book. Z 301 $1.00 


BASKETRY AND PAPER 
FOLDING 

Brownie leaders and leaders of 
young Scouts will find this book 
very helpful in planning handi- 
craft work for beginners. Simple 








construction problems with instruc- i 
tions are included for reed, raffia, ma 
paper, cord and wood, with a brief | 
introduction and history of the ma- 

| terial used. Z 381 $.50 | 
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A TOILET KIT completely outfitted 
in light green is a thoughtful gift for 
a friend who travels, is away at school 
or goes to camp. The case is of Girl 
Scout cloth bound in darker green fab- 
ric. Mirror, towel and face cloth are 
also included. M 501 $2.50 





A CHOW KIT for the hiker! The 
case of green leather may be attached 
to the belt where it is always at hand 
but out of the way. Spoon of nickel 
silver, fork and knife of stainless steel 
and chromium plate. P 283 $1.00 





THE PORTFOLIO is of green leather 
with a talon fastener across the top 
and top corners. The gussets in the 
sides give plenty of space for books, 
pamphlets, et cetera or for personal 
and toilet articles on short overnight 
trips. M 536 ee $2.00 





THE GIRL SCOUT MEMORY 
BOOK is also an address book, a pho- 
tograph album and a record book— 
a record of your growth and your 
good times in Scouting. Pen-and-ink 
drawings throughout the book illus- 
trate the various activities of Girl 
Scouting. M 612 $1.00 








A KODAK is an investment—an in- 
vestment with Time. Pictures are a 
tangible means of retaining past plea- 
sures and old friends. Your Girl Scout 
camera is an Eastman Kodak, finished 
in green and decorated with the tre- 
foil. The case of green leather may be 
attached to the belt. M 801 $6.00 








AN AUTOGRAPH ALBUM for the 
collector. In it she can keep auto- 
graphs, quotations or bits of poetry. 
They are also used as Guest Books. 
The album has a green leatherette 
cover decorated with the trefoil in 
gold, and contains about 50 sheets for 
autographs. Size 5”x3'/2”. 

M 616 $.50 








CORRESPOND- 
ENCE CARDS for THE 
Girl Scouts are pale 
green with dark green 


LEADER’S'- STA- 
TIONERY | will please the 
Girl Scout too. The double 





THE GIRL SCOUT STA- 
TIONERY in pale green, il- 
lustrated with two of the most rated with Brownie 





BROWNIE STA- 
TIONERY is deco- 


silhouettes. Each pack- 
age, wrapped in cello- 
phane, contains 8 each 
of the two silhouettes 
and 16 envelopes. 

M 602 





sheets of Club Parchment 
are engraved with a gold tre- 
foil as is the box of white kid 
finish. This stationery makes 
a beautiful gift. M 603—One 
quire $0.85 





popular Girl Scout silhou- 
ettes in dark green, will ap- 
peal to girls of all ages. 
Twenty-four sheets with 
matching envelopes. 

M 601 $0.50 





drawings on buff col- 
ored paper. Twenty- 
four sheets and envel- 
opes are in each cello- 
phaned package. 

M 604 











Order these CHRISTMAS GIFTS from 
Your LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR or 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


570 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK,NY. 
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DOLLAR DILEMMA 


“The prices of wheat, cotton, and other 
commodities must rise!’ Those words 
summed up the President's attitude when 
he launched his plan for controlling the gold 
value of the dollar. Behind his project lay 
the hope that prices, going up, would head 
off demands for that dreaded thing, infla- 
tion. Just what, exactly, is this bogy that’s 
been scaring so many people? 

Well, in its most direct form, inflation 
means the wholesale printing, by the Gov- 
ernment, of new paper money that can’t be 
redeemed in gold. Right now, under the 





Thomas Amendment, the President has the 
power to start the Government printing 
presses turning out any amount, up to three 
billion dollars, of this currency—often 
called greenbacks, or fiat money. 

To so-called sound-money men, inflation 
seems perilous. They point out that, if it’s 
once started and gets out of control, it can 
be as unmanageable as a runaway horse. 
They cite history’s most recent “horrible ex- 
ample” of a nation sick from too much 
money: Germany. 

Before the World War, one German 
mark was worth about twenty-five cents in 
our money. After the war, the German 
government began to “inflate.” 

Funny things happened. This printing 
press money went to Germany's head, like a 
drug. Business seemed to be booming, so 
most people were fooled. The mark was 
quickly losing its power to buy things, yet 
travelers, coming back from Germany, 
talked about that country’s “prosperity.” 

The story is told of a German who was 
forced to raise money about ten years ago, 
when inflation was at its dizziest. He sold 
his furnished house for the original value 
of the piano in its living room. Within a 
few weeks, this money was almost worthless. 

Eventually, if you lived in Germany, it 
cost you one billion marks—two hundred 
and fifty million dollars before the war— 
just to mail a letter! 

After that experience, in which the work- 
ers and people with fixed incomes suffered 
bitterly, the mark was stabilized, and Ger- 
mans, with terrible memories still in their 
minds, are fiercely determined to keep it 
stable. Our sound-money men are equally 
anxious to guard our dollar. 


“IN STEP WITH THE TIME 


By Latrobe Carroll 


UP TO STRANGE SKIES 


The autumn of 1933 saw a brilliant aérial 
feat. Up from Moscow's airdrome soared the 
Red Army balloon Stratostat, U. S. S. R., 
for a new height record of over sixty-two 
thousand feet: eleven and eight-tenths miles. 
This smashed Professor Auguste Piccard’s 
world record of ten miles. 

The Russian crew of three actually rose 
halfway through the thickest part of the air 
envelope that surrounds Mother Earth. 

At the highest point of their ascent, the 
aéronauts said, the sky turned a strange 
color: a deep soft violet. 

Hats off to them—they got nearer the 
stars than any other men! 


DOVE IN DISTRESS 


The dove of peace was just getting ready 
for good work at the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference when, bang, Germany's mid- 
October decision to leave the League of 
Nations and the arms parley gave the poor 
bird the biggest scare it’s had since the 
World War ended. 

How could Europe settle its differences, 
French and British diplomats demanded, if 
Germany refused to sit in at the meetings 
at which those differences were to be ironed 
out? 

Hitler's answer was that Germany had 
promised to reduce her armaments, and had 
done it; while her former enemies had 
pledged themselves to limit their arms and 
had broken their promises. And in addition 
to that, the Nazi Chancellor thundered, the 
peace terms of the Versailles Treaty broke 
faith with the German Republic by repu- 
diating Woodrow Wilson's aims. 

And so the battle of words was on. 

Chancellor Hitler, since Germany decided 
to stand alone in Europe, has insisted that 
his country wants nothing but quiet and 





peace. Those who don’t trust him have 
pointed to actions which do not seem likely 
to lead to peace: the constant drilling of the 
storm troops; the teaching of militarism in 
German schools; the hurried preparations, 
in the cities, for air raids. 

Fifteen years of treaties and peacemaking 
seem to have had just one disheartening 
result: to start Europe toward a new arma- 
ment race and, perhaps, a new wat. 
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HE THINKS IN BILLIONS 


Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, is 
going to guide Uncle Sam into the real estate 
business. 

A new Public Works Emergency Hous- 
ing Corporation has been formed, to clear 
away slums and build low-rental apartment 
houses throughout the country. Secretary 
Ickes—his name rhymes with “hickeys’- 
is Public Works Administrator. 





We may be sure he'll do the job well. 
With one of the keenest minds ever found 
under a Washington hat, he has been called 
“the strong man of the Cabinet.” Nobody 
has ever yet questioned his honesty or 
straightforwardness. 

People who don't like him say he’s fussy, 
irritable. If his nerves do get jangled, it’s 
because he’s in one of the world’s most re- 
sponsible positions. He must direct the 
spending of a sum that would have sent 
Croesus to bed with a headache: three bil- 
lion, three hundred million dollars. 

Secretary Ickes’s wife—a Republican—is 
now serving her third term in the Illinois 
Legislature. She flies to Washington when- 
ever she can. 


FOR THE SMILE BEAUTIFUL 


Recent studies in the prevention of tooth 
decay have shown that no panacea seems 
within our grasp, just now. But Professor 
Russell W. Bunting, of the University of 
Michigan, will tell you that if your diet is 
well-balanced, if you don’t eat much candy 
or highly sweetened foods, and always keep 
your mouth and teeth clean, you'll have 
done about all you can. 

Such authorities as Irving Fisher and 
Eugene Lyman Fisk assure us that teeth and 
gums can’t be considered apart from the 
rest of the body. If we build up our general 
health, our mouths will thank us. 

It's wise, say Fisher and Fisk, to eat re- 
sistant and crusty foods every day, to brush 
the teeth night and morning with a quick 
circular movement, avoiding strong pres- 
sure, to use dental floss if you're careful 
not to cut into the gums, and, of course, to 
go often to your dentist. 

A well-balanced diet, for most people, 
includes plenty of fresh fruits, milk, and 
both cooked and raw vegetables. 
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OXYGEN IS SO EXCITABLE 


Did you ever see a total eclipse of the 
sun? If you did, you'll remember the corona 


—that marvelous halo of white light that | 


surrounds old Sol only when his disk is 
completely obscured. 
When you looked at that halo, with its 


long, brilliant streamers, you were gazing | 


at one of the major mysteries of science. 
Learned men, breaking its rays into both 
colors and lines with their prisms, have 
long been baffled. What were the strange 
green lines in its spectra, first observed in 
the year 1869? 

Mystified, physicists thought they must 
come from a new, fairy-tale element, un- 
known on earth. They called it, for want of 
a better name, ‘“‘coronium.” 

Now, it turns out, according to Dr. D. H. 
Menzel of Harvard and Dr. J. C. Boyce of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
that the weird lines, and most of the cor- 
ona’s unearthly light, are due to oxygen “in 
a peculiar state of excitation.” 

So the elusive element turned out to be 
one we take into us with every lungful of 
air. 

Let's all have a deep breath of corona. 
It will make us feel so uplifted! 


HELPS TOWARD DYING OF OLD AGE 


Spurred to action by statistics which show 
an appalling number of accidents in homes, 
Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, New York's Health 
Commissioner, has given out a “‘safety 
code.” Here it is, in part: 

“Have every room and all stairs well 
lighted. Keep the floors clear of. grease, 
toys, etc. Use a rubber mat in the bathroom. 
Use a stepladder, not a rickety chair, when 
working high above the floor. Use non-in- 
flammable cleaning fluids. Keep wet hands 
off electrical appliances. Read the label be- 





fore taking any medicine. Keep drying | 


clothes away from the stove. Look where 
you're going, and go where you look.” 


ANIMALS IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


Animals figured in recent news. There 
was the plight of the gray squirrels—thou- 
sands of them—that moved, in ‘‘bee lines,” 
across certain sections of Connecticut. 
Pounced on by dogs and cats, killed by 
motor cars, still they kept straight on, 
crossing highways, swimming lakes and 





rivers, running through the main streets 


of towns. Food in their home forests had | 


failed them; they must migrate, or starve. 

Then there was the case of the Scatarie, 
a Royal Canadian Mounted Police cruiser, 
that sighted a moose swimming, two and a 
half miles off the Nova Scotia coast. The big 
beast, pounded by waves, seemed about to 
sink. So the sailors put out a boat, roped 
him, and hoisted him to the cruiser’s deck. 
He was so far gone that they wrapped him 


in blankets, gave him artificial respiration. | 
He lived. They freed him, near shore. | 


Moose-saving must be fun! 
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An Eveready Flash-O-Scope 
with every Eveready Flashlight 


HERE’S FUN ... and plenty of it! The Eveready Flash- 
O-Scope makes Shadow Pictures that move. Just put 





the Eveready Flash-O-Scope together (it’s easy as 
pie!) .. . stick your Eveready Flashlight inside . . . insert the 
slide of the picture you want... turn out the lights and have 
Shadow Movies on the wall! 

The Eveready Flash-O-Scope costs you nothing. It’s a Christ- 
mas gift from your Eveready dealer, if you buy an Eveready 
Flashlight. You'll probably want an Official Girl Scout Eveready 
...to use at camp next Summer. But the purchase of any Ever- 
eady Flashlight entitles you to a free Flash-O-Scope! 

Each Flash-O-Scope is complete with a set of Shadow Pic- 
tures — and easy instructions for cutting out more pictures. 
Just think . . . you can make your favorite comic-strip character 
in a moving shadow-picture! 

Ask Mother or Dad to give you an Official Girl Scout Eveready 
Flashlight for Christmas. And tell them to ask the : 
Eveready dealer for your free Flash-O-Scope. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
LR 
Unit of and Carbon 
"d EVEREADY Union Carbide WCC Corporation 
a FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


Be sure to use Eveready Flashlight Batter- 
ies when you make Shadow Movies with the 
Flash-O-Scope. Because you need a bright, 
white light—and Eveready Batteries give 
it! Besides, Evereadys last longer. Each 
battery is DATED—you know it’s FRESH. 
And then, the metal top stops power-leak- 
age. Only 10¢ each. 


The Official Cirl Scout Eveready Flash- 
light shown on the right. Only $1.20, with 
Eveready Batteries. Ribbon-marking on 
case covered by registered trade-mark. 








Fill a Box or Trim a Tree 


with Christmas cakes, cookies, and candies 


AVE you ever trimmed your Christ- 
H mas tree with Christmas cookies— 

and candies, too? We always do at 
our house, and then gradually eat the trim- 
mings off the tree until by New Year's 
there’s nothing left but a silver Star of 
Bethlehem at the tiptop, a few colored balls 
below, and strands of tinsel scattered here 
and there. We have lots of fun cutting out 
the cookies in different shapes—rings that 
we decorate with red candies and slices of 
citron to make holly wreaths, crescents and 
stars sprinkled with colored sugar and tipped 
with tiny silver candy balls, circle cookies, 
cluster cookies, and cunning pin wheels in 
striking black and white design. 

Il am giving you three splendid rolled 
cookie recipes—one for Old-fashioned Su- 
gar Cookies, another for Butterscotch Cook- 
ies, and a third for Chocolate Cookies—all 
easily made if you follow the recipes ex- 
actly, making all your measurements level 
and chilling the dough well before trying 
to roll it. Just leave it in the refrigerator 
for two or three hours, in the same bowl in 
which you mix it. Then I’m going to give 
you directions for cutting out all the differ- 
ent shapes you will want to make, and a list 
of the decorations you can use on them. 

Besides hanging cookies on the Christmas 
tree, it’s fun to make up boxes of them for 
gifts. I remember one box we filled at our 
house last year that had an assortment of 
chocolate and vanilla holly wreaths inter- 
spersed with a few littie silver tipped stars. 
The box was green and was tied with a huge 
red cellophane bow. 

Boxes of homemade 
candies can be made so 
attractive now with all 
the lovely Christmas pa- 
per wrappings and cello- 
phane trimmings. Of 
course you make regular 
chocolate fudge, but have 
you a good recipe? I am 
giving you two—one 
made with white sugar, 
and another unusually 
good one, made with both 
white and brown sugar. 
Then I'm giving you a 
delicious white candy for 
contrast—Coconut Foam. 
A box of this and the 
fudge make a stunning 
homemade package. 

The other two recipes I want you to try 
are the ones for Castle Fruit Cake and 
Christmas Candle Cakes shown in the illus- 
tration. The Candle Cakes are charming for 
the family Christmas dinner or any holiday 
party. 


Old-fashioned Sugar Cookies 


234 cups sifted cake flour 
234, teaspoons combination baking 
powder 


Y, teaspoon salt 

/, cup butter or other shortening 
1 cup sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


By JANE CARTER 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der and salt, and sift again. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream 
together until light and fluffy. Add eggs and 
beat well. Add vanilla. Add flour and blend. 
Chill until firm enough to roll. Roll ¥ inch 
thick on slightly floured board. Cut with 
large floured cutter and sprinkle with sugar. 
Place on ungreased baking sheet and bake 
in hot oven (400 degrees Fahrenheit) ten 
to twelve minutes. Makes two and a half 
dozen 31/4 inch cookies. 


Butterscotch Cookies 


314 cups sifted cake flour 
314, teaspoons combination baking 
powder 
14 teaspoon salt 
1, cup butter 
1 cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
2 eggs, well beaten 
114 teaspoons vanilla 
11/4, teaspoons lemon juice 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der and salt, and sift again. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream 
together until light and fluffy. Add eggs and 
beat well. Add vanilla and lemon juice; 
then add flour, mixing well. Chill until firm 
enough to roll. Roll 1% inch thick on slightly 
floured board. Cut with floured cutter. 
Brush with milk and egg mixture for glaz- 
ing and decorate as desired. Place on un- 





greased baking sheet and bake in hot oven 
(425 degrees Fahrenheit) five to six min- 
utes. 


Chocolate Cookies 


21 cups sifted cake flour 

¥% teaspoon cinnamon 

/, teaspoons combination baking 
powder 

teaspoon soda 

cup butter or other shortening 
cup sugar 

eggs, well beaten 

squares unsweetened chocolate, 
melted 

tablespoon cream 


~ 
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Sift flour once, measure, add cinnamon, 
baking powder, and soda, and sift together 
three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add 
sugar gradually, and cream together until 
light and fluffy. Add eggs, chocolate, and 
cream, and beat well. Add flour, a small 
amount at a time. Beat after each addition 
until smooth. Chill until firm enough to roli. 
Roll ¥4 inch thick on slightly floured board. 
Cut with floured cutter. Brush with milk and 
egg mixture for glazing and decorate as de- 
sired. Place on ungreased baking sheet and 
bake in moderate oven (350 degrees Fah- 
renheit) nine minutes. 

Egg Mixture for Glazing Cookies: Mix 
together 1 beaten egg yolk and 14 cup milk. 
Brush lightly over cookies before baking. 

Cutters Used for Cookies: Baking powder 
cans (tops of 1-pound and 8-ounce cans), 
thimble or top of salt shaker, and small par- 
ing knife. 


How to Cut Cookies 


Circle Cookies: Cut circles from rolled 
cookie dough with floured top of baking 
powder can. Brush with egg mixture for 
glazing. Sprinkle with colored sugar. Deco- 
rate with groups of three almond halves in 
center of each cookie, or with single almond. 
Or arrange small raisins on each cookie and 
press a red candy in center. Bake as directed. 

Rings and Wreaths: Cut rolled cookie 
dough as for circle cookies. Cut center from 
each cookie with floured thimble. Brush 
with egg mixture for glazing. Decorate with 
groups of small raisins on 
opposite sides of cookie 
rings, and sprinkle with 
green and red sugar. Or 
sprinkle tiny colored can- 
dies over cookie, and ar- 
range chain of thin slices 
of citron to make a 
wreath. Bake as directed. 

For Holly Wreaths: 
decorate cookie rings with 
three groups of holly, 
using wintergreen can- 
dies, or red caraway seeds 
for holly berries, and thin 
slices of citron for leaves. 
Sprinkle green sugar be- 
tween holly designs. 

Crescents: Cut rolled 
cookie dough as for cir- 
cle cookies. Cut crescent-shaped cookie from 
each circle by moving cutter over to center 
of circle. (This leaves an almond-shaped 
cookie from remainder of circle.) Brush with 
milk and egg mixture for glazing. Decorate 
each crescent with three red candies and 
sprinkle with tiny colored candies. Or sprin- 
kle with chopped nuts or colored sugar. 
Bake as directed. 

Almonds and Leaves: Use almond-shaped 
pieces of rolled cookie dough left from 
cutting crescents. Trace leaf design through 
center with back of knife. Brush with egg 
mixture for glazing. Sprinkle with white 
sugar. Bake as directed. For leaves, cut al- 
mond shaped pieces of rolled cookie dough 
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in halves lengthwise with sharp knife. 
Trim ends to leaf-shaped points. Trace cen- 
ter stem and side branches through leaves 
with back of knife. Brush with egg mixture 
for glazing. Sprinkle green sugar around 
edges of leaves. 

Cluster Cookies: Cut tiny circles from 
rolled cookie dough with floured thimble 
(or use circles left from cutting cookie rings 
and wreaths). Arrange in clusters of three 
or more, pressing overlapped edges together 
lightly. Brush with milk and egg mixture 
for glazing. Decorate with raisins and chop- 
ped nuts, or red sugar; place a pecan meat 
in center of cluster of three; arrange silver 
dragées on each and a red candy in center 
of cluster; or decorate a cluster of five with 
design of red caraway seeds and sprinkle 
with colored sugar. Bake as directed. 

To color sugar, dissolve a bit of coloring 
in a teaspoon of water, sprinkle over 1/4 cup 
granulated sugar, mix well to distribute col- 
oring evenly, and spread sugar out on un- 
glazed paper until dry. 

Pin Wheels: Place layer of rolled choco- 
late cookie dough on layer of rolled butter- 
scotch cookie dough. Press together lightly. 
Roll as for jelly roll. Wrap in waxed paper. 
Chill until firm enough to slice. Slice in Yg 
inch slices and bake as directed. 


Chocolate Fudge 


2 squares unsweetened chocolate 
4 cup milk 

2 cups sugar 

Dash of salt 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


%, 
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Add chocolate to milk and place over low 
flame. Cook until mixture is smooth and 
blended, stirring constantly. Add sugar and 
salt, and stir until sugar is dissolved and 
mixture boils. Continue cooking, without 
stirring, until a temperature of 232 degrees 
Fahrenheit is reached, or until a small 
amount of mixture forms a very soft ball 
in cold water. Remove from fire. Add but- 
ter and vanilla. Cool to lukewarm (110 de- 
grees Fahrenheit); then beat until mix- 
ture begins to thicken and loses its gloss. 
Turn at once into greased pan, eight by 
four inches. When cold, cut in squares. 


Creamy Chocolate Fudge 
(Using evaporated milk) 


squares unsweetened chocolate 
cup evaporated milk 
cup water 
cup granulated sugar 
cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
Bash of salt 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup broken nut meats 
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Add chocolate to water and “milk and 
place over low flame. Cook until mixture 
is smooth and blended, stirring constantly. 
Add sugars and salt, and stir until sugars 
are dissolved and mixture boils. Continue 
cooking, without stirring, until a tempera- 
ture of 232 degrees Fahrenheit is reached, 
or until a small amount of mixture forms a 
very soft ball in cold water. Remove from 
fire; add butter and vanilla. Cool to luke- 
warm (110 degrees Fahrenheit) ; then beat 
until mixture begins to thicken and loses 
its gloss. Add nuts. Turn at once into 
greased pan, eight by four inches. When 
firm, cut in squares. 
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Coconut Foam 


2% cups sugar 

% cup light corn syrup 

YY, cup water 

14, teaspoon salt 

3 egg whites, stiffly beaten 
Y/, teaspoon vanilla 
114 cups shredded coconut 

Combine sugar, corn syrup, water, and 
salt. Place over low flame, and stir con- 
stantly until sugar is dissolved. Continue 


cooking, without stirring, unti] a tempera- 


Northland skis 


| 


| 


ture of 265 degrees Fahrenheit is reached, | 


or until a small amount of syrup forms a | 


hard ball in cold water. (While syrup 
cooks, wipe down sides of saucepan with 
wet cheesecloth wrapped around tines of 
fork.) Remove from fire. Pour gradually 
over egg whites, beating constantly. Add 
vanilla and coconut. Beat until a small 


| 


amount dropped from spoon holds its shape. | 


Turn into slightly greased pan, eight by 
eight by two inches, mark into squares, and 
cut when cold. 


Castle Fruit Cake 


4 cups sifted cake flour 

21/4, teaspoons combination baking pow- 
der 

l4, teaspoon salt 

».. tablespoons lemon juice 

rated rind of 1 lemon 


— cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

3 eggs, well beaten 

Y cup milk 

1/4, cup raisins, finely chopped 

1/4, cup currants, finely chopped 

1/4, cup candied cherries, finely 
chopped 

Y/, cup candied pineapple, finely 
chopped 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der and salt, and sift together three times. 
Combine lemon juice and rind. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream 


together until light and fluffy. Add eggs | 


and beat well. Add lemon juice and rind. 
Add flour, alternately with milk, a small 
amount at a time. Fold in fruit. Turn into 
greased tube pan. Bake in slow oven (325 
degrees Fahrenheit) one hour and forty- 
five minutes, or until done. 


Christmas Candle Cakes 


134 cups sifted cake flour 

114, teaspoons combination baking pow- 
der 

cup butter or other shortening 
cup sugar 

eggs, well beaten 

cup milk 
teaspoon 
tract 


¥ 
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lemon or vanilla ex- 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der, and sift together three times. Cream 
butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and 
cream together until light and fluffy. Add 
eggs, then flour, alternately with milk, a 
small amount at a time. Beat after each 
addition until smooth. Add flavoring. Pour 
into greased cup cake pans, filling them 
two-thirds full. Bake in moderate oven 
(375 degrees Fahrenheit) twenty minutes, 
or until done. Cool. Cover each cake with 
fluffy white frosting. Arrange on large plate 
and insert candle holder with Christmas 
candle in each cake. Light candles just be- 
fore serving. Makes two dozen cakes. 
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Hi, There!! 


Want to be the best skier in 
the bunch ? Thengetapairof 


Northlands are favorites 
among the champions. 
Chosen by Admiral Byrd 
for his South Pole ex- 
pedition. Fast and sturdy. 
Look for the famous deer- 
head trademark. For some 
real pointers on skiing, 
write for our free booklet, 
*‘How to Ski.” 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
World’s Largest Ski Mfrs. 


Merriam Pk. 


83 
St. Paul, Minn. 
. aa 











CUTICURA SOAP 


Acknowledged as a Protection 


against Skin Troubles 
Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 12K, Malden, Mass. 








This handsome Sterling Silver Ring 
only $1.50 in quantities of 12 or 
more. Also made in one-fifth 10 K 
Gold, Send for FREE catalog siow- 
ing the latest designs in rings and 
pins at factory prices. 


C. K. GROUSE CO., 42 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 


BOYS & EARN XMAS MONEY 


GIRLS 
Send for 25 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each package con- 
taining 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, ete. Sell 
for 10e. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. Or send 
for 25 Christmas Greeting Card packages. Each package 





containing 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell for 10e. When sold 
send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. We trust you. 


CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. 


16, Beverly, Mass. 














PENCIL SETS 


INEXPENSIVE! A DELIGHTFUL GIFT! 





‘ SWhcts, 
High-grade hexagon pencils, in ass't’d. brigut 
3 pencils, each with same name in gold... 
6 pencils, each with same name in gold. 
12 pencils, each with same name in gold... 
PACKED IN ATTRACTIVE GIFT 
Print your list plainly. Send check or money order 


NEW PROCESS COMPANY, (G) Sta. “‘D’’, Dayton, Ohio 
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part Tr uf 
WEST PRICES BIGGEST CHOICE-Q UALITY MADE 





NEW SECRET LANGUAGE 


Something young folks have long desired. 


MYSTIC ZEND 


Puzzles everyone, yet it is simple and may be 
learned in a week. Speaking and Writing soon 
become as rapid as in English. 
Sounds as foreign as Greek. 
Instruction Book mailed for 2 Dimes. 
Address ZENDA, Dept. C, Burbank, Calif. 
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evening and wondering what you 

would most enjoy for your December 
Book Page, I happened to look at the book- 
case. And suddenly, then, those shelves of 
my treasures became one thing for me— 
Christmas presents! I sat down on the floor 
before them and took down loved volume 
after loved volume. Yes—‘To Helen,” such 
and such Christmas. It was amazing how 
many had that inscription, from the ones I 
adored as a small child, to those of recent 
years. 

Then I felt sure that what you would 
like better than anything else this month 
would be for me to tell you about the books 
I have been discovering which will give just 
such pleasure to your sister or brother or 
your cousins or your mother and father— 
books to be enjoyed now, books to go back 
to in the years to come. 

So I piled the new books around me and 
shut my eyes, imagining to myself what 
your small brother and sister would most 
enjoy looking at, and having read aloud. | 
thought of the eight-to-twelve-year-olds in 
your family, of those older, and what they 
like to read. And I put into our Book Page 
just as many of the books I thought they 
would enjoy as I possibly had room for. 
And because I know that what one has to 
spend for Christmas is an important con- 
sideration, too, I divided my list in that way. 


GS cvening in the living room one 


If you spend 50c, 60c or 75c 


For 50c and 60c, I have two suggestions 
for the smallest members of the family—a 
book novelty and some inexpensive picture 
books, illustrated by a great illustrator of 
children’s books, Randolph Caldecott. The 
Pop-Up Books (Blue Ribbon Books, Incor- 
porated), with one picture literally popping 
up as you open the book, are now to be had 
with such good old favorites as Jack and 
the Bean Stalk, and Little Red Riding 
Hood. (Others, with many more pop- 
up pictures, can be bought for $2.00; 
and for 85c, with three pop-ups, T'e 
Pop-Up Mickey Mouse.) 

The Randolph Caldecott picture 
books are now 60c each, and at least 
one of them should be in every child's 
library—The House That Jack Built; 
Babes in the Wood; A Frog Who 
Would A-Wooing Go, and others. 
(Frederick Warne and Company). 

If you plan to spend 75c, for your 
beginning-to-read and “‘please-read-to- 
me” brother and sister, be sure to see 
the cunning little book of verse by 
James Tippett, A World to Know’; and 
also Dorothy Baruch’s I Like Machin- 
ery, and I Like Animals. (All Harper 
and Brothers). 


By HELEN FERRIS 


For a book at 75c for small children, 
look at Whiffy McMann by Berta and 
Elmer Hader (Oxford University Press), an 
amusing little tale of a grocery store kitten 
who managed to call out the whole Fire 
Department. For those who enjoy a longer 
story, there is, at this price, The Hurdy- 
Gurdy Man by Margery Williams Bianco, a 
beautifully written story about a hurdy- 
gurdy man and his monkey and a very spe- 
cial adventure that they had. 


If you spend $1.00 


If your small brother or sister likes chiefly 
pictures as yet, there is All Around the 
Alphabet by Lena Towsley (Farrar and 
Rinehart), a photograph picture book of 
adorable children and the things they know 
and do. If he or she likes trains, there is 
The Train Book by William C. Pryor (Har- 
court, Brace and Company, Incorporated), 
full of photographs of trains and a story of 
a real train trip, too. 

Every American Girl reader knows what 
amusing pictures Ruth Carroll draws, for 
you have been enjoying them on the cover 
of your own magazine. So it is good news 
for you, as well as for your small brother 
and sister, that here is a whole book of 
them—Chimp and Chump (Reynal and 
Hitchcock). Chimp and Chump are two zoo 
monkeys who walk out of their cage and 
make straight for an amusement park, where 
they try out the Bump ‘Em Scooters, and 
the Shoot the Chutes, and play pranks that 
cause great excitement. The story is all in 
the pictures so that small children who can- 
not read yet will enjoy it as well as those 
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who can. You, yourself, will have fun 
with it, too. Mrs. Carroll also created 
the popular book, What Whiskers Did. 

If you wish simple picture-story books 
with many colored pictures, by all means 
look at: Wagtail Bess by Marjorie Flack 
(Doubleday, Doran and Company )—yes, 
Angus, of Angus and the Ducks, is back 
again and the ducks, too! And don’t miss 
The Story About Ping by Marjorie Flack 
(Viking Press, Incorporated), all about a 
Peking duckling; or Nicodemus and the 
Houn’ Dog by Inez Hogan (E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Incorporated), a very amus- 
ing dog and little pickaninny story; or 
Junket Is Nice by Dorothy Kunhardt (Har- 
court, Brace and Company, Incorporated), 
a laugh on every page! You should look, 
too, at Bobbie and Donnie Were Twins by 
Esther Brann (The Macmillan Company), 
two three-year-olds and their adventures the 
year they get to be four; and at Smnipp, 
Snapp, Snurr and the Gingerbread by Maj 
Lindman (Albert Whitman and Company), 
a book about three amusing smail boys 
whose story and bright, entertaining pictures 
are widely loved. 

For those on your list a bit older, Pepsto, 
the Colt by Ruth Orton (Houghton Mifflin 
Company) has many delightful pen and ink 
drawings by Diana Thorne. It is the story 
of the adventures of a colt and his mother 
and a city dog, when they ran away to the 
mountains. 

For your eight-year-old brother and sister, 
and older, and even for your best friend and 
your captain, here is good news. Ernest 
Shepard, famous illustrator of the Milne 
books, has illustrated Wind in the Willows 
by Kenneth Grahame (Charles Scribner's 
Sons), and it can be bought for only $1.00. 
So, too, can Toby Tyler by James Otis, one 
of the best circus stories ever written—illus- 
trated in color (Harper and Brothers). 

For your in-the-teens brother and sister, 
and your mother and father, I suggest that 
you consider for your dollar present, 
one of the Modern Library books 
(95c), an excellent selection of classics. 
Or buy one of the Blue Ribbon te- 
prints, which include outstanding books 
of recent years, here issued in a new 
edition. 





If you spend $1.50 or $1.75 


For the young person in your family 
who always asks, “Why?” here is just 
the book—100,000 Whys by M. Ilin 
(J. B. Lippincott Company). For eight- 
year-olds and up—and even younger— 
A Steam Shovel for Me by Vera Edel- 
stadt (Frederick A. Stokes Company), 
is a dramatic story of steam, with 
unusual pictures. 
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Here, too, are some very special bar- 
gains at $1.50. The famous Scribner classics, 
splendidly illustrated in color, are now to 
be had at that price, including Arabian 
Nights; The Deerslayer; Hans Brinker; 
Treasure Island; and Scottish Chiefs. 

For your older brother, an airplane bar- 
gain is Skycraft by Augustus Post (Oxford 
University Press), a book that will give him 
authentic information on the history of 
aviation and the science of flying. 

Another real bargain at this price for your 
brother is The Modern Handy Book for 
Boys by Jack Bechdolt (Greenberg, Pub- 
lisher, Incorporated )—a nice, fat book tell- 
ing how to make a great variety of things— 
indoor projects such as collections and home 
museums; outdoor amusements including 
watercraft, kites and totem poles; indoor 
amusements including puppets, your own 
movies, magic tricks—and much else! 

For seven, eight and nine-year-olds, here 
is good news—a new book by Rachel Field, 
Just Across the Street (The Macmillan 
Company). Just Across the Street is a city 
story, so real you feel sure you yourself 
know Joe and Katy. And when one of the 
neighbors gets into trouble, you are more 
than pleased that Joe and Katy take a hand. 
Like all of Rachel Field's stories, this one is 
full of action and unexpected events. 

A book of entertaining little poems, il- 
lustrated in silhouette, is The Coffee-Pot 
Face by Aileen Fisher ($1.50, Robert M. 
McBride and Company). You can read it 
aloud to five-year-olds. Those even as old 
as ten will enjoy reading it to themselves. 

Speaking, now, of $1.75 books gives me 
opportunity to mention one of my favorite 
authors, E. Nesbit, author of the famous 
Bastable Children. lf you have missed the 
Bastables, remedy that omission at once by 
reading E. Nesbit’s books to your eight-to- 
twelve-year-old brother or sister. The latest 
one to be published in this country is The 
Enchanted Castle (Coward-McCann). 

How I wish I could tell you of a// the 
good stories you can buy at $1.75—of 
Where is Adelaide? by Eliza Orne White 
(Houghton-Mifflin Company ), of The Hand- 
some Donkey by Mary Gould Davis (Har- 
court, Brace and Company, Incorporated), 
and others. Look them up, without fail—as 
well as Marty and Company by Rose Knox 
(Doubleday, Doran and Company), the de- 
lightful story of a little girl and her brother 
and her friends and her prize hen on a 
Carolina plantation. 


If you spend $2.00 


Two dollars! What a lot of book fun it 
will buy. And how I wish you could have 
all four of these books for the youngest on 
your list: The A B C Bunny by Wanda Gag 
(Coward-McCann, Incorporated )—yes, the 
author and artist of Millions of Cats—an 
amusing, delightful picture book with out- 
standingly lovely pictures; One Day With 
Manu by Armstrong Sperry (The John C. 
Winston Company), one of the loveliest and 
most colorful picture books of this, or any 
other year—the story of a small boy in the 
South Seas; Told Under the Blue Umbrella 
(The Macmillan Company), a most inter- 
esting collection of stories about smal! boys 
and girls of today and their world, including 
such famous stories as Pelle’s New Suit by 
Elsa Beskow, and such famous authors as 
Christopher Morley; Jack and Matt of the 
WX by E. Hedrick and K. VanNoy (Duf- 
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field and Green), the true story of what 
two small boys do at their cowboy ranch 
home in the West, during the summer. 

Two dollars will buy the beautiful new 
picture-story, Get-A-Way and Hary Janos 
by Maud and Miska Petersham (Viking 
Press, Incorporated). This is the story of 
how an old wooden toy horse and a dilapi- 
dated toy soldier go to the land where toys 
are made gay and new. 

Two dollars will also buy a great deal 
for the eight-to-twelve-year-olds on your 
list. It will buy Dr. Dolittle’s Return by 
Hugh Lofting (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany). Yes, our old friend Dr. Dolittle gets 
back from the moon and immediately gets 
into something else! Two dollars will buy 
Peter Duck by Arthur Ransome (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company). Anyone eight to twelve 
years old who likes a good story would be 
pleased with an Arthur Ransome book, es- 
pecially if he, or she, has read Swallows 
and Amazons, and Swallowdale. 

If you have someone on your list who 
likes ponies, Spunky by Berta and Elmer 
Hader (The Macmillan Company) is a 
splendid story of a Shetland pony. It is an 
appealing book, with pictures in color that 
add to its charm. 

There are some splendid books about boys 
and girls in other countries for eight-to- 
twelve-year-olds. A Norwegian Farm by 
Marie Hamsun (J. B. Lippincott Company) 
is one of the most interesting books we 
have ever had about boys and girls in 
Norway. 


. . | 
If you know somebody who likes history, | 


whether that somebody is eight or eighteen, 
consider A Book of Americans by Rosemary 
and Stephen Benét ($2.00, Farrar and Rine- 
hart), entertaining poems describing fa- 
mous Americans and what they did. 

There are well-written new stories for 
your ‘teen age brother, too. I am sorry I 
have room here for only three. Kirdy by 
Harold Lamb (Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany) tells the thrilling adventures of a 
dauntless young Cossack, during the troubled 
times following the era of Boris Godunov. 
Glory of the Seas by Agnes Danforth Hewes 
(Alfred A. Knopf, Incorporated) is a stir- 
ring American story of the days of clipper 
ships. Stone Knife Boy by Alida S. Malkus 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, Incorpo- 
rated) is more than a vivid story of a Taos 
Indian boy—it is a book penetrating in its 
portrayal of Indian nature, splendidly writ- 
ten. 


If your brother enjoys hammering and | 


sawing, and reading about how things are 
made, here is a choice for him. The Car- 


penter’s Tool Chest by Thomas Hibben (J., 


B. Lippincott Company) tells the fascinat- 
ing story of the development of tools from 
earliest days, and the pictures are just as 
fascinating. And Skyscraper edited by Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell and collaborators (The 
John Day Company, Incorporated) tells 
what everyone wishes to know about a sky- 
scraper. The book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 


If you spend $2.50 


For your eight-to-twelve-year-olds, a col- 
orful book for $2.50 is Comquest of the 
Atlantic by Ingri and Edgar d’Aulaire ( Vik- 
ing Press, Incorporated). Here are pictures 
of the conquering of the Atlantic from the 
days of the earliest sailors to the present. 
This is a book by (Continued on page 40) 





Your Christmas 
Book List 








Save 








your own Christmas 


money toward one fine book: 
we suggest All the Ways of 
Building by L. Lamprey, $3.50, 


These United 


or Hartman’s 


States, $5.00. But buy for all 
the family books you'll enjoy 
yourself, like these :— 


FATHER: 


The Forest of Adventure. By Ray- 
mond L. Ditmars. A scientific expe- 
dition to the wilds of South America. 
$2.50. The Desert Island Adven- 
ture Book. By John Grove. Twelve 
true tales of famous castaways told 
by themselves. $1.90. 


MOTHER: 


The Big Tree of Bunlahy. By Pad- 
raic Colum. Tales of his own coun- 
tryside by the famous Irish poet 
and storyteller. $2.25. The World 
We Live In: and How It Came to 
Be. By Gertrude Hartman. $5.00. 


BIG SISTER: 


Spaniards’ Mark. By Allan Dwight. 
A Northerner goes to live in the 
“deep South’—also a mystery. $1.75. 
The Mounted Falcon. By Fijeril 
Hess. Lynn becomes a social service 
worker in Prague—also a romance. 
$2.50. 


BIG BROTHER: 
In Scarlet and Plain Clothes. T. 


Morris Longstreth. A story about the 
Canadian Mounted Police. $1.75. 
The Eaglet. By Captain Harald 
Victorin. A realistic story of an in- 
ternational air race. $1.50. 


LITTLE SISTER: 


Blue Barns. By Helen Sewell. A 
story of a goose, a gander and seven 
little ducks. $1.75. Told Under the 
Blue Umbrella. A collection of real- 
istic stories. $2.00, 


BABY TOO: 


Bobbie and Donnie Were Twins. 
By Esther Brann. A brightly colored 
picture book of everyday doings. 
$1.00. Nancy. By Ruth Alexander 
Nichols. A photographic story book 
of Nancy’s everyday. $1.75. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








“Pm not 
used to these 


stable-bred 
college girls 


—I've run wild on the range all my life.” 
Holly Daggett, freshman at Sierra Uni- 
versity, found college girls formal and con- 
ventional. At first she wanted desperately to 
go back to her Colorado ranch home; then 
one day she bought the horse, Napoleon— 
and discovered that many of the girls 
wanted to reduce ‘by horseback riding. 
Then, too, Sierra discovered Holly Dag- | 
gett. It’s the exciting story of a girl who | 
had to earn her way through college. $2 | 


COLLEGE ON) 
HORSEBACK 


by Esther Greenacre Hall 
author of “‘The Here-to-Yonder Girl’’ 


Illustrated by Paul Brown | 
Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 17 E. 49 St., N. Y. 














for amateurs or professionals } 


Mostly new, including farces, 
comedies and dramas in one, two 
and three acts, with large or small 
casts. Easily staged. Many have re- 
ceived prizesin national contests. 


Write today for free catalogue. It 


clearly and accurately describes ' | 


over 500 plays. 


The Penn Publishing Company | 
925 Filbert St. Philadelphia 
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DANGER 


FROM 


SCRATCHES 





At the first sign of a scratch, cut or broken | 


blister, guard against the dangers of infec- | 


tion. Do as your doctor does. Completely 
paint and protect the wound with Iodine— 
nothing is as effective. This scientific germ- 
killer and quick-healing agent costs so little. 
Don’t fail to keep a bottle of Iodine handy 
for every emergency. For sale at any drug 
store. For free instructive bulletins on the 
many uses of Iodine, including Athlete’s 


FR FF Foot, send name and address to 


Iodine Educational Bureau, 
A “SUCCESS” STORY 























When you have won a Pro- 
ficiency Badge you want to tell 
the story of success in the way 
that becomes a Scout. There is 
. . the neat, yet 
distinctive badge tailored by 
Lion Brothers Co. Sold 
through Girl Scout Headquar- 
ters, New York. 


LION BROS. CO., INC. 


World's Largest Emblem Manufacturer 
BALTIMORE 


only one way . 


only 








$1.50 Jig Saw 


Makes Money 












Cut out jig saw puzzles and sell them 
for 50c or $1.00 according to size. You 
need only a small motor and “The 
Pusslemaker” $1.50 Jig Saw. 
Practically no other expense, for 


Jig Saw Puzzles’. free with ev saw, 
Saw sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50; 
outside U. 8, $1.75. Write for illustrated 


folder describing al! our tools. 483 St. Paul St, 


Microphone Training 
HEAR YOUR OWN VOICE 
through special tical arr 
simulating actual broadcasting conditions 
Instructive pamphlets will be mailed FREE on request 


1. My method of voice production 

». Facts about the child voice and its preservation 
Learn what not to do with the child voice. 

A girl's voice does not change. It develops. 


JOHN CAMPON, Teacher of Singing 
156 W. 72nd St. New York City, Dept. K, Tel. SUs. 7-0197 








J.&H. METAL PRODUCTS CO. N.Y. 

















TWO RASCALS AT LARGE... 


CHIMP and 
CHUMP 


By Ruth Carroll 


the cover designs 
American Girl) 


(who does for 
Here is a pair of very human monks 
who will delight children and their 
elders alike. The story of their es- 
cape and of the swell time they had 
at Luny Park is entirely told in amus- 
ing pictures. . . . Beautiful edition, 
with 4-color jacket. 


Reynal & Hitchcock, Publishers, 448 Fourth Ave., New York 





Dept. 1G, 120 Broadway, N. Y.C. | 
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Good Times With 
Books 


(Continued from page 39) 
two outstanding artists, and one to keep 
and cherish. 

Perhaps the next name on your list is 
that of someone who likes fairy stories. 
If so, look at Tales of a Russian Grand- 
mother by Frances Carpenter (Doubleday, 
Doran and Company), stories of old Rus- 
sia, told by the family nurse to two young 
Russian children. There are many lovely 
pictures in this book by the famous Russian 
illustrator, I. Bilibine. 

Your mother and father and older brother 
and sister will enjoy Beaver, Kings and 
Cabins by Constance Lindsay Skinner (The 
Macmillan Company). And so will you! 
For this is the story of the adventurous 
men who were the early fur traders in our 
country. But it is more—it is a dramatic 
picture of those times, a story of dreams 
and hopes and courage. The splendid pic- 
tures are by W. Langdon Kihn. 

All in the Day's Riding by Will James 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) will delight any- 
one who is a Will James devotee, for this 
book is full of real cowboys and real 
horses. 


If you spend $3.00 or more! 


To spend three dollars for a book means 
something very special. This part of my 
Christmas list for you means, therefore, 
just that. If you wish to give a special pic- 
ture book to a small boy or girl, something 
different, consider The Story of Babar, the 
Little Elephant by Jean de Brunhoff (Har- 
rison Smith and Albert Haas, Incorporated). 
Babar's story, from his flight from the jun- 
gle to his residence in town, is unusual and 
amusing. So, too, are the pictures. 

For your eight-to-twelve-year-old, there 
is The Story of Earth and Sky by Carleton 
Washburne and collaborators ($3.50, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Incorporated ) ; 
and A Child's History of Art by V. M. 
Hillyer and E. Huey, (D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Incorporated, $3.50). This 
book is splendidly illustrated; and if the 
child has already V. M. Hillyer’s A Child’: 
History of the World and A Child’s Geogra- 
phy of the World, the new book is sure 
to be appreciated. 

And here is especially good news for 
your older brother interested in airplanes. 
A most comprehensive airplane model book 
has just been published: Complete Model 
Aircraft Manual by Edwin Hamilton ($3.50, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Incorpor- 
ated). It tells just how to make any kind 
of airplane model your brother wishes. 








Rexcratt 





Official Girl Scout Bugle 

Ideal as a 
Christmas gift. Every troop needs a bugler. 
Price only $4.00. For sale by National Equip- 


Fine quality of selected brass. 


ment Service and Authorized Department 


Store Agents. Made by 
BUGLECRAFT, Inc. 
80 YORK STREET Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Rolling-pin Printer 


(Continued from page 25) 

of your linoleum block. Lacking the roller, 
you may make yourself a stuffed pad of 
cloth, shaped like an onion, with a good, 
smooth, firm surface. A couple of powder- 
compact puffs, tied up tightly in a piece of 
firm cotton material, wouldn't be bad. With 
this you can pat and wipe the ink on to the 
linoleum cut. But remember that you must 
smear the ink about on your plate until it is 
evenly distributed. If you pick up any gobs 
of ink on your pad or roller, and put them 
on the block, you'll have a hard time 
to get rid of them. If you use the cloth 
pad you will probably need to thin the 
ink a little. Use a drop or two of gasoline 
or benzine, but be careful for both are 
inflammable. 

Now then! While the inked block lies 
“butter-side-up” on the table, you must 
carefully lay a piece of paper on it and, 
taking up your rolling-pin—you can buy one 
for a quarter or less—roll forcibly, stead- 
ily, and evenly across it, trying not to let the 
paper move, or you will blur the print. 
Then, with a beating heart, you peel the 
paper from the block—and find that your 
cut was unevenly inked, too dark or too light, 
or that there are some high spots in the 
block where you don’t mean them to be, and 
which must be cut away. Keep on trying! 

The best paper to use is one with a rather 
soft, smooth, absorbent finish. Bond, or linen 
finish papers are unsatisfactory, and too 
rough papers are apt to print unevenly. It is 
wise to tack your linoleum on to a board, 
so that it won't slip. Rule two squared lines 
on the board in the right place for the mar- 
gin of your paper. Then you can quickly fit 
one corner of your paper over this guide, 
and your print will always come out straight. 

If you print on a double fold of rather 
heavy paper, Uncle Sam will let you simply 
stick the two edges together with a Christ- 
mas seal, so your picture is folded inside. 
Then you address the outside and no enve- 
lope is needed. 

When you are through printing for the 
day, clean your block and your rubber roller 
—if you have one—with gasoline. It is bet- 
ter not to print on the parlor table, as it is 
a messy job. Newspapers, spread out, help to 
keep the surrounding landscape unblacked! 


Room on the Roof 


(Continued from page 24) 

During her luncheon hour, Joan called up 
the Mitchells’ apartment and, to her delight, 
was answered by Kate herself. 

“Isn't this simply great?” came the well 
remembered voice. “I can’t wait to see you! 
I just got back this morning, and I called 
you up first thing, but they said the family 
had left the apartment.” 

“Yes—there was a mix-up. I'll tell you 
about it,” Joan began. “Miss Richards went 
abroad, you see, and Katrine went, too, after 
all. But I'm staying—sort of—with the new 
tenant, Mrs. Embree, for a while.”’ 

“Oh,” Kate answered uncertainly, ‘but 
that wasn’t the woman I talked to—Hopkins 
was the name, she said.” 

“For goodness sake! You must have 
gotten the wrong apartment, Katty. Miss 
Richards’s apartment is the one.”’ 

“That's what I did get. Only it is Hop- 
kins now.” (Continued on page 42) 
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Can Make Your Own Invitations, Greeting 
Cards, Stationery, Club Programs—easily, 
simply and quickly with— 


LITHO-ART 


A PRACTICAL LITHOGRAPHING SET FOR HOME USE 





E the first girl in your group to own one of these 

new Litho-Art Sets. There are so many thrilling 
things you can do with it! And it’s so amazingly simple 
that you will be successful right from the start. A new 
formula of lithography—that experts acclaim and edu- 
cators endorse—shows you how to make one or a thousand 
prints from a single impression on the opal stone. No artistic 
talent is necessary. Just follow the simple directions step by 
step and perfect results are assured. .. . 


YOU can earn pocket money by pro- 
ducing “jobs” for friends and rela- 
tives. . .. All Litho-Art chemicals are 
harmless and non-inflammable. Decide 
now to get a Litho-Art outfit this 
Christmas. You’ll be fascinated by it. 


3 SIZES FOR YOUR CHOICE: 


No. 899—Junior Set—Repro- 
duces ink drawings and trac 
ings. In attractive box—$3.00 


No. 900—Popular Set (illus- 
trated)—-Reproduces ink and 
pencil drawings, tracings and 
stencils. In handsome wood cabi 
net—$5.00 


No. 901—DeLuxe Set—Litho- 
graphs all types of drawings, 
stencils and tracings with these 
added features: color reproduc- 
tions; gold and silver designs; 
also remarkable embossed ef- 
fects. In impressive large wood 
cabinet—$10.00 


ee ee 
Wolverine Supply & Mfg. Co., 
1216 Western Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me your FREE booklet. 


If you cannot obtain Litho-Art lo- 
cally, we will send it direct from 
our factory, fully prepaid, on receipt 
of your check or money-order. 
Send the coupon for an 
interesting FREE BOOKLET 


Address 
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GIRLS— 
rll Help You 


HELP YOUR 
TROOP! 


with THE 
AMERICAN 
~ Girv’s 
money-raising plan 
Have your leader 
SEND COUPON BELOW TODAY 


ome 0f Brkt 


You will make MORE MONEY with this 
American Girl plan than in any other 
fashion. It is THe AMERICAN GiRL’s own 
plan worked out in co-operation with 
White’s Quaint Shop. Tell your Leader 
about this plan—show her this message 
—ask her to sign and send the coupon 
below. But do it now for time is get- 
ting short. 


People 
everywhere 
are buying 


these 


SILVER 
SUNSHINE 


CHRISTMAS CARDS! 


[™ offering you a tested plan. Hun- 
dreds of Girl Scouts all over the 
country are already earning money this 
way. They and their leaders are filled 
with enthusiasm. This AMERICAN GIRL 
plan has received the endorsement of 
Scout Leaders everywhere. Let us help 
you and your troop make money, too. 





For many years now, White’s Quaint 
Shop Christmas Cards have been sold in 
thousands of homes throughout the 
country. And our 1933 “Silver Sun- 
shine” Box is the biggest VALUE ever. 
18 lovely greetings—EVERY ONE A 
FOLDER—finest imported papers, wed- 
ding parchments, Mother of Pearl, rough an- 
tique and flint finishes—matching envelopes 
with borders and silhouettes in color—cheer- 
ful, friendly, “just right’’ sentiments. An 
assortment you can take pride in showing to 
your friends, neighbors and relatives. They 
will be glad to buy such cards as these. And 
every Lox means A LIBERAL PARTNERSHIP 
COMMISSION FOR YOUR TROOP. That's 
why I’m confident my plan will work for you 
—help you and your troop get something 
you've long wanted—or pay for badge or 
registration. 


Send this coupon TODAY for details 
of my LIBERAL PARTNERSHIP 
PLAN! 
JAMES S. WHITE, JR. 

White's Quaint Shop, Westfield, Mass. 


Please send me at once details of the plan, approved 
by THE AMERICAN GiRL, for a LIBERAL PART 
NERSHIP with you in selling your 1933 Silver 
Sunshine Box of Christmas Greetings 


Name of Leader 
Address . 





Leader of Troop NO.............000+ 
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The Room on the Roof 


(Continued from page 41) 

“But that’s simply crazy,” Joan cried im- 
patiently. “I've met her, my dear! Her hus- 
band’s had an accident and maybe you got 
the nurse—no, that wasn’t Ser name, either! 
Anyhow, never mind that—when are we 
going to meet?” 

“That's just what I was trying to call you 
for. Couldn’t you come over for a pick-up 
supper? I'm here all alone, opening the 
apartment—Mother’s coming later.” 

“Grand! I'd love to!” And Joan went 
back to her typing, a warm feeling of pleas- 
ure and anticipation in her heart. 


She went to the Mitchells’ directly from 
the office and the two girls fell into each 
other’s arms with a tempestuous greeting 
which would have delighted Mrs. Brath- 
wayte. Kate’s quiet, blonde good looks and 
gentle ripple of good-humored fun precisely 
fitted Joan’s stronger, more aggressive per- 
sonality; and Joan would accept from her 
advice which anybody else would have 
found difficulty in giving. 

Kate had been unwrapping the furniture 
from its summer coverings, setting out the 
books and ornaments and unpacking the fam- 
ily trunks; and the spacious, homelike rooms, 
though not so elegant and carefully arranged 
as Miss Richards’s, were a grateful sight, 
after the tiny cell-like room in the roof, 
and Kate's deep interest in her friend's un- 
expected New York career was comforting 
and renewed Joan’s own excitement at all 
the opportunities it offered. 

“Janie took a course in Social Service all 
last year,” Kate remarked. “And Mother's 
staying on at North Lake to see if that job 
in Chicago, that some friend of father’s 
thought he might get Janie, is really going 
to materialize. 


Poor Mother's not so crazy about it, but 

Dad's for it—architects are pretty poor 
nowadays, you know, with practically no 
building going on, and Janie’s twenty-one. 
He says there's no reason why she shouldn't 
start out. I can get all the French tutoring I 
want, thank goodness, and I'm going to pay 
my board this winter. If we were two boys, 
instead of two girls, we would and why 
shouldn't we? Mother says it costs a dollar a 
day apiece to feed us, so I'm going to turn 
in seven dollars every Saturday, or go out 
selling papers!" 

“That's great,” said Joan heartily. “I was 
going to pay Katrine that—goodness knows 
what I'll have to pay now! I suppose it'll be 
the Y. W. C. A. for me—unless I could get 
in with Sandy Marshall, a friend of mine 
from home. I'd much rather, of course. 
There are three of them, and she wrote that 
one might be losing her job—that might 
give me a chance.” 

“What fun—what's she like? You must 
bring her over,” said Kate cordially. ““Moth- 
er likes all the girls Janie and I know best, 
and they're always crazy about her.” 

“Ye-es,” said Joan slowly. “I will, of 
course.” 

“Sandy's a great girl,’ she added loyally. 
But it occurred to her that Sandy and Mrs. 


| Mitchell might not prove particularly com- 


panionable—probably, she reassured herself, 
because Sandy didn’t care for older people 
and didn’t trouble to conceal it. But then, 
very few mothers in Fieldston were so jolly 


and entertaining as Mrs. Mitchell, and her 
clothes were so smart and attractive, and 
Sandy would like that. 

“But I do think you ought to move as 
soon as you can, Joan,” Kate went on. 
“Something might happen, you know, and 
after all you don’t know this Mrs. Hop- 
kins—” 

“But I tell you her name is Mrs. Embree!” 
Joan interrupted. “And what on earth’s go- 
ing to happen, silly? Of course I'm going 
to move—Mother'd have a fit if she knew.” 

“If only Janie wasn’t likely to be here 
any day, you could come right in with me,” 
Kate said thoughtfully. “We've only the two 
bedrooms, you know, though they're good 
and big, thank heaven! We had another bed- 
room in the old apartment, but no extra 
rooms nowadays!” 


JOAN went back in the useful Lexington 
Avenue car that was as near Kate's 
house as her own, very proud of herself for 
the ease with which she found her way in 
New York. 

As usual, she met no one in the elevator; 
and with the letter from home addressed 
“care of Miss Richards,” which the polite 
hall boy had given her, she took herself up 
to the last floor, and went softly up the fire 
stairs to reach the roof rooms. Here, too, all 
was quiet and empty; her light step sounded 
clearly along the painted stone floor. 

“I might be all alone here!’ she thought. 
“It's really funny!” 

For Joan was not in the least a nervous 
girl, and the well-watched, carefully locked 
house, the respectful, responsible men she 
had seen in the cellar would have made an 
impression on a far more timid creature than 
herself. She knew, too, that three or four of 
the rooms were occupied, and the lights 
which burned in the hall all night, reflected 
so peacefully from the fresh painted walls, 
were punctuated tonight by brighter beams 
from two of the transoms she passed. Some- 
one was whistling softly behind one of them 
—a popular waltz of the moment. 

“Hello there, Selma!” this someone called 
as she passed. “You're in early!” 

A door opened and a yellow head above 
a white nightgown emerged; a toothbrush 
waved at her. 

“Oh, excuse me—I didn’t know!” the girl 
blurted, embarrassed, and the door closed, 
the lock snapping. 

“It’s really like a boarding school—except 
that we all lock our doors,” Joan thought. 
“But, of course, you'd have to. I wonder if 
they all know each other just like at school ? 
Oh, gosh, what would Gustus say if he knew 
where I was! What would—” 

She stopped, confronted by the painter 
who was working quietly in the third room 
of the three on her hall. 

“Good evening, miss,” he said politely. 
“At it again, as you see. I was ‘oping to 
‘ave the luck to catch you, miss, knowing 
you kept early hours as a rule.” 

“Yes?” she answered coldly. 

He drew something from the pocket of his 
blouse and extended it to her in a paint- 
stained hand. It was the handkerchief she 
had found there the night before. 


Was this the French girl’s handkerchief ? 
Did she refuse to accept it and, if so, why? 
Don't miss next month's installment. 























For a Happy Birthday 


AusTIN, Texas: I've often wondered if 
THE AMERICAN GIRL has any subscribers 
in the “Lone Star State” that write and let 
you know what they think about the stories, 
illustrations, etc. Well, I'm going to be 
one that does! I've only been taking this 
thoroughly satisfying magazine for about a 
year (it was given to me for a birthday 
present from Daddy), but I'll bet I'll be 
taking it more than a year longer. The way 
I got acquainted with it is rather unusual, 
so I'm going to tell you about it. Here 
it is: 

I work in our high school library, and 
the routine there is to do something dif- 
ferent each day, like giving out books, figur- 
ing up the fines, keeping the magazine rack 
in order, and straightening the books on 
the shelves. Well, I positively detested the 
magazine rack, because the ones that read 
the magazines had no mercy on the poor 
person that had to be responsible for them. 

One day when I had no studying to do, 
I picked up a magazine to look at. I had 
gotten up on the wrong side of the bed 
that morning, and was a trifle grumpy, but 
the picture of some girls in red sweaters 
and caps skiing cheered me a great deal. By 
the time the period was over, I had had 
several hearty laughs over Scatter stories, 
and other typical AMERICAN GIRL stories; 
and the Laugh and Grow Scout page was ir- 
resistible to my temper. 

I talked it up so enthusiastically at home 
that Daddy decided it was as valuable and 
worth while a birthday present as any he 
could get for the same money. 

Jane Smoot 


Sarah Elizabeth in College 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: I have never writ- 
ten before and have never seen a letter from 
Baltimore in either Well, of All Things! o1 
A Penny for Your Thoughts. 1 am positive, 
though, that some Baltimore subscribers 
have surely shown their appreciation, and 
haven't waited so long to tell you how much 
they enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL as I have. 

The stories are all marvelous. I enjoyed 
Desert Rose so much. I don’t as a rule care 
for that kind of story, but I was very inter- 
ested in Rose and Arizona. 

The Room on the Roof is great! 
I can hardly wait for next month's 
issue. Joan is very plucky. 

The story, Sarah Elizabeth Edits 
the News, held my interest from be- 
ginning to end. I think it would be 
loads of fun to have stories about 
Sarah Elizabeth in college, don't 
you? 

Miss Cades'’s 


articles are very 





helpful and interesting. I wear glasses, but 
fortunately I don’t have to consider them 
when buying a hat. I shall try to save the 
article, though, in case I do. 

My sister made a chocolate cake from a 
recipe in the magazine during the summer. 
It was a lovely cake and you may be sure we 
took good care of the recipe. 

Jeannette O. Scherf 


Margery Takes a Bird’s-Eye View 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS: A Penny for 
Your Thoughts is a very enticing name for 
a letter page. It makes you want to write 
your thoughts down and send them in, and, 
therefore, here are mine. 

Thank goodness THE AMERICAN GIRL 
came today! Mmmm, nice cover. Let's see— 
Oh, how grand! Josephine Daskam Bacon! 
Her stories are great. And who is this? 
Mary Margaret McBride? Never heard of 
her. Story looks good, though. And Hazel 
Rawson Cades. Thank goodness someone 
gives thought to us of the spectacles. Must 
have skipped the first story and the frontis- 
piece. I'll take a look at those two things. 
Oh, what a beautiful painting! Whistler. 
Hmm, he's the one that was so greatly in- 
fluenced by Japanese art. Still, this doesn't 
look very Japanesey. Lovely eyes and mouth, 
though. Oh! Something about the Pony Ex- 
press. How interesting! And Girl Scout pic- 
tures, and current events and things to do, 
and be, and say. And isn’t there another 
story? Oh, here it is! Boarding school! This 
looks good. I nearly missed Who's Who. 
That would have been fatal. I wonder where 
they get all the peachy things they have in 
this magazine. Margery Hill Smith 


Caroline Enjoys Cooking 


Tucson, ARIZONA: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for almost two years now, 
and enjoy it very much. 

I live twenty miles out in the country, and 
I have plenty of time to read it. The days 
are very long, and my magazine, THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL, helps to make them pass quickly. 
I enjoy the cooking recipes, for I just love 


Dear Gils: 


Honestly, I'm proud of you! Your letters are getting bet- 
ter and better. There are so many interesting ones this 
month that it has been particularly hard to make the selec- 
tions for the page. 

Merry Christmas to you, each one, and a Happy New 
Year to follow. 


The Editor 





to cook. I enjoy the stories also. Each issue 
is very good and I can hardly wait for the 
next to come. 

I don’t know what I'd do, if I had to part 


with it. Caroline Jean Conover 


We're Proud, Too 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA: I'm so proud of 
myself and proud of THE AMERICAN GiRL! 
It's this way: We've been studying maga- 
zines in our English class at school (Mc- 
Kinley Junior High) and each of us gave 
an oral report on a magazine, and also one 
article in it. I chose in my September issue 
of THE AMERICAN GirL, Behind the Shop 
Window. 

That series of articles interests me greatly. 
My teacher (Miss Jean McCunn) was very 
much impressed and, knowing that our 
school did not subscribe to THE AMERICAN 
Gir, asked me to bring a few numbers to 
her. I brought them all from June, 1933, in 
which was the article What Do You Want 
to Be? She read that, among many others, 
and I told her about all the J Am a Girl 
Who—articles and she thought they were 
first rate and I do, too. But, anyway, now the 
school's ordered four copies a month (one 
for each grade level) from June, 1933 for 
one year. Isn't that splendid? Do you won- 
der I'm proud ? To add to that, Miss McCunn 
is giving me merits for making out a month- 
ly list of the most interesting articles. It's 
going to be a big job to pick them out, I'm 
so awfully fond of each one. 

Betty Winchester 


Love and Pistols 


New York, New York: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GiRL for two years and I like it 
better every time. I only wish it were a little 
thicker because I always want more. 

The new name for Well, of All Things! 
is swell, and the heading most attractive. 

All the articles on what you want to be 
are awfully interesting, and I do wish you 
would have one for would-be authors. 

I think that everyone likes the hints on 
looks, too, even if they are not often men- 
tioned, and would like more soon. Winter 
and school are coming and we do need im- 
provements. 

There is only one criticism I have, and 
that is you are frightfully afraid of 
love and pistols, alone or together. 
Lots of girls who write to you are 
in college—and even my sister who 
is younger has read regular novels 
for ages. Several friends of mine 
think the same thing, so in the next 
serial let’s have love or pistols ot 
both. And a thicker magazine. 

Anne Douglas Meding 
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The Seventh Candle 


(Continued from page 12) 
upon it. But always she was thinking of the 
forlorn boy who had lost the only creatures 
he had loved, and was growing more 
morose and more unhappy all the time. 

“And me, I am so happy,” she said with 
a sigh, putting little Lisette into the high- 
chair. 

“Is the soup ready?” called Grandfather 
from the chimney corner, rising to lay his 
pipe upon the mantelshelf. 

“All is ready,” answered Madame 
Bourdon, who had placéd upon the 
table a flat round loaf, a cheese, and a 
comb of honey from their own hives, 
and was standing ready, ladle in hand, 
to fill the wooden bowls with soup. 
“We are waiting for Father Gaspard 
who will sup with us tonight.” : 

Even as she spoke the door opened, 
and Jacques Bourdon and Father Gas- 
pard entered. With them came a swirl 
of snow. 

“Is it snowing?’ asked Madame, as 
she put the one armchair at the place 
intended for Father Gaspard. “Well, 
no matter. We shall not miss going 
to church on Holy Night, snow or no 
snow! As for Grandfather, he shall 
go, if we have to carry him!” 

Madame smiled affectionately at 
the old man, and now we know where 
Riante got her smile. But the little boys, at 
the thought of seeing Grandfather carried, 
burst into delighted giggles. Their mother 
frowned at them, and all bent their heads, 
waiting for Father Gaspard to ask a blessing. 
But he—the good man!—looked at Riante, 
smiling and nodding at her. 

Riante’s heart beat faster in her bosom, 
but obediently she bent her head, clasped 
her hands, and offered up a simple prayer: 

“Listen, dear God! And you, too, little 
Christ Child, Who were born this night in 
a long-ago year! We thank You endlessly 
for this good soup and this good guest. 
Bring us all safely to another harvest, and 
bless Jean Remey when he lights my seventh 
candle. Amen.” 

Emile and Pierre joined in at the Amen 
with so much gusto—so over-fervently— 
that again their mother was compelled to 
frown at them. 

Riante having mentioned Jean in her 
prayer, the conversation turned naturally 
upon him. Father Gaspard spoke of his fear 
that, unless Jean could be induced to re- 
turn to human companionship before long, 
he would be no more than a beast of bur- 
den. 

“IT have 
Riante. 

‘Let us hear it,’ said her father. 

“He is very lonely.” 

“It is his own choice to live alone.” 

‘He misses the donkey that died,” went 
on Riante, “the one that belonged to his 
parents. If we could give him another one, 
it would be doubly useful. It would carry 
the wood for him, and he would have some- 
body—well, something, to talk to. Donkeys 
above all creatures seem to listen to what 
one says to them. Doubtless that is because 
of their long ears. And when Jean was 
used to talking to a donkey, we'd get the 
boys to go and see him, one at a time. We 
must do everything slowly. To try to bring 
him back quickly would only be confusing.” 


thought of something,” said 


“Wife,” said Jacques Bourdon, “our 
daughter has a wise head upon her shoul- 
ders.” 

“My friend,” said Madame to her hus- 
band, “that is no news to me!” 

Here they all laughed together, Lisette 
beating her spoon on the table. 

“Something ought to be done for Jean 
this very night,” put in Riante. “He will 
be at church, because I gave him my candle 
to make sure he would go.” 






“Husband,” said Madame, “our daugh- 
ter has a good heart in her bosom.” 

“And that,” said her husband, “‘is an old 
story to me.” 

Then, putting on their warm coats, and 
adding a shawl about Grandfather's shoul- 
ders, they set out for the church, each carry- 
ing a candle—except Riante. 


EANWHILE Jean Remey, with the 

candle inside his coat, trudged back 
along the road a half mile or so, crossed 
a meadow, went over a small stream on a 
little stone bridge, and entered a dense 
patch of woods that ran up a hill. It was 
snowing. The feathery flakes pricked his 
cheeks and slipped down his neck like 
chilly fingers. 

Near the top of the hillside, in a small 
hollow, he came upon his humble dwelling 
place. The hut was a shapeless affair, 
boarded and reboarded over to keep out 
the cold. One end was his small dwelling; 
the other end was the tiny stable he had 
built for the donkey his father had left 
him. It was to the stable door that he 
now went, where he used to stand and 
call, “Enfant!” Always the little creature 
would move about, and breathe with soft 
quick puffs, and he would go in and put 


his arms about its neck and pull its ears. 

But Enfant was not there now, and with 
a sigh he went into his dwelling place. Here 
the roof was so haphazard that sometimes 
the rain or snow came through, sometimes 
the stars. A mattress upon the ground was 
his bed, a pot of charcoal, his stove. He 
lit a lantern hanging from the roof and 
made himself some tea. Fumbling about in 
the covers of his bed, he drew forth an old 
silver cup, now dark and tarnished—yes, 
the very cup tha: had been in the Nativity 
pageant in the church last Christmas Eve. 
His lips set in a stern line as he looked 
upon the cup. “I have committed a great 
sin,” he said aloud presently. “But this 
night I will make atonement.” 

When the tea was ready he filled the cup, 
stood up gravely, and made a_ military 
salute to a picture hanging on the wall. It 
was the picture of Marshal Ferdinand Foch, 
lying in state upon his bier in the great 
cathedral in Paris, with the flag of the 
country that he had loved, served, and saved, 
lying across his breast. 

He lifted the cup and drank to his hero. 
Then suddenly, with a spurt of haste, he 
slipped it under his coat, took up Riante’s 
candle, blew out the lantern, and ran forth 
into the night. Down through the snowy 
forest he hurried, over the bridge, across 
the meadow, along the road. He went 
quickly into the church—into its light and 
warmth and color and beauty. 

By this time it was late, and all the 
villagers had gone home. But still the door 
was open and the candles lit. And still— 
though Jean did not know this—Father 
Gaspard was there, waiting for him to come. 
He watched the boy enter, saw him walk 
slowly up the nave, then turn to the right 
where the Nativity scene had been ar- 


_ ranged. 


Sitting in his dark corner, Father Gas- 
pard smiled happily, and waited. The 
Christmas pageant waited. All the twinkling 
candles waited. The church waited. 

Then Jean pulled the cup from beneath 
his coat and set it in its proper place. In- 
tent upon his mission, he backed off to get 
the effect. Then he remembered the candle. 

There were many other candles, burning 
steadily and cheerfully, each one in its 
socket in the framework of sockets that ran 
around in a semicircle before the pageant. 
They were in little groups, for each family 
liked to see its candles set apart from oth- 
ers, so that they might say, “Look yonder! 
Those are our candles. There are two for 
Grandfather and Grandmother, two for 
ourselves, one for Annette, one for Marie, 
three for the little boys, and one for the 
baby. Ten in all. Sapristi! What a showing 
they do make!” And who would object to 
a bit of humble pride like that? 

Presently Jean found a group of six. He 
lit his candle from one of them and put it 
in a socket beside them. Then he knelt 
and made a prayer. It was a brief one. His 
heart instantly felt so light, so happy—and 
happiness has a way of blocking the traffic 
of speech. He looked at the manger, at the 
Child. His gaze dwelt on Madame the 
Virgin. All his hungry heart went out 
to motherhood. “Mother,” he murmured, 
“Mother!” The candles were blurred in his 
sudden tears. The modest little group of 
seven candles seemed to be seventy times 
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seven. What was happening to him, he 
wondered ? He wanted to embrace the whole 
world! Then he repeated his brief prayer: 
“Let Riante have the blessing!” 

Presently, kneeling there before the 
manger and the Child, he began to sway 
a bit, and the candle flames seemed to fuse 
into one glorious golden band. Sleep 
was overcoming him. Wave upon wave, it 


f 
began to engulf and overwhelm him. He } 
’ 








sank down, laying his cheek upon the stone 
floor, and slept profoundly. 

Father Gaspard came out from his corner| 
and looked down at this young brother | igh 
whose keeper he was. He, too, felt light- 

a hearted, but he told himself sternly that | 

he must not become light-headed, for now | 

was the time for action. He knew that the 
boy’s happiness must not be allowed to melt 
away in a tomorrow of renewed loneliness. 
And so he hastened out of the church and 
along the snowy road to Miremont. 

First of all he knocked loudly on the 
door of Pierre Manette, the cobbler. In 
ceply old Pierre’s head, ir a woolen night- Roxyettes of 
cap, was stuck out of an upstairs window. a Radio City Music Hall 

“Who's there?” he growled. 

“Father Gaspard,” was the answer. 

“What, Father, are you prowling about 
at night like any thief?” B® T th 2 R tt ae 

“Yes, of a truth I am,” said Father Gas- mar as C OX € cS 
pard, ‘‘and what’s more, I shall steal some- 
thing of yours, if you don’t come down 





and strike a bargain with me.” With rhythm smooth as clockwork the Roxyettes move through their in- 
| At this ol Piesse enenthed of his aight- tricate maze of steps—their forty slim bodies moving as one. 
af cap and came down in great haste. 

“I want your donkey,” said Father Gas- 

perd. : Under their sleek-fitting costumes these girls, chosen from thousands for 
Bless my soul! 
“And as soon as I can get to Nancy— their grace and beauty, wear Venus Svappi Girdles to give the final 

say in a week or so—I will buy you an- 

other one just as good or better.” touch of smooth-curved smartness. 


After a bit of bargaining the thing was 
settled, and the good priest went off with . wae . ’ 
the donkey under one arm, so to speak, and Under your new dancing frock a Snap pi Girdlewill restrain unruly curves, 
a peck measure of oats under the other. He 


wash alate da aiuk eal tee tie 00 On make the dress fit without a ripple, and give you that comfortable 


Bourdon house, and rapped smartly on the feeling of being well dressed. Snappi is made of Lastex, is as light 
door. Jacques Bourdon opened it. . ; 
“Friend,” said Father Gaspard, “at last as no girdle at all, yet it gently hugs where one most needs restraint. 


we've got Jean Remey where we want him. 
He’s on an inclined plane of emotions, go- 
ing up. The thing to do is to keep him from And today you can wear the same girdle that the world-famous Roxy- 
going down. An inclined plane, you know, 7 
ies teen Ginsciians, tite om and down.” ettes have chosen because fine department stores and specialty shops 
wh Jacques Bourdon gave a great rumble of 
laughter. “Good Father, did you knock at 
my door at one o'clock in the morning just qualities to suit your needs. They are priced 
to tell me that an inclined plane works 
both ways?” 
But Father Gaspard told what had hap- 
; pened at the church, and explained his plan. 
“And please get Riante up, and tell her 
to dress quickly and warmly. The idea was 
hers, you know, and she must share in this 
next step. The boy is sound asleep, and 
probably will be for several hours to come.” 
And so, at half past one that Christmas 
morning, three figures—not kings nor wise 
men, but ordinary human creatures—made | 
their way up the hill through the forest, | 
bearing gifts. Riante was excited, Jacques | 
was sleepy, Father Gaspard was delighted, | 
the donkey was rather unwilling, the | 
measure of oats was heavy. At the forlorn | 
ak hut, they discovered the stable and put the | 
donkey and the oats inside. Then they made 
their way down the hill hurriedly, lest by | 
chance Jean might be coming up. 
Jean slept until Christmas day had | 
dawned, with all (Continued on page 46) | 





in every city have Snappi Girdles to show you in several styles and 


from $1.00 upward and each is the best in 
material and workmanship that we could de- 


vise at its price. 





While this garment is sold 
for only $1.00 it has a spe- 
cial construction (on which 
a patent is applied for) 
which gives it the comfort 
and elastic quality that is 
the equal of many more ex- 
pensive garments. 
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The Seventh Candle 


(Continued from page 45) 
that long line of the Vosges Mountains dark 
against a crimson sky, and with a glory as 
of molten gold where the sun was rising. 
The snow had ceased and the air had a 
crisp, frosty, sparkling tang. When he 
awoke, Father Gaspard was beside him. 

“Lad,” said he, “have you anything to 
say to me?” 

“Yes, Father,” said Jean. “I—I took the 
cup. I meant to take it to Nancy and sell it 
there. It’s worth a lot of money. Enough to 
buy a donkey maybe?” 

“Perhaps,” said the priest gravely. 

“Well, then,” went on the boy, “it was 
not possible, Father. Something said to 
me—very plain it was!—'Marshal Foch 
would not have taken the cup!’ No, in- 


deed, he would not, I thought, no matter 
how greatly he desired to buy something. 
Never!” He sighed. ‘So I put it back,’ he 
went on simply. “And I am sorry : 
Here he paused. Boylike, he shied away 
from emotion. And then he smiled for 
perhaps the first time in two years, and 
went on rather hastily, ““Me, I seem to have 
a load off my mind. And while it is off, I 
would like to go and salute my hero.” 
With that he took to his heels and ran 
all the way back to his hut in the forest. And 
there his astonished ears heard a most aston- 
ishing sound. Something in the stable was 
stamping, and breathing puffing breaths. . . 
With trembling hands, he tore open the 
rickety door. Within, a little gray donkey 
was quietly eating oats. It turned its head 





to look at him when he entered the stable. 

“It was the seventh candle!’ gasped Jean. 
“I have the blessing, instead of Riante.” 

He leaned against the door-jamb, feeling 
a bit weak. The entire stable went over, 
leaning at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
He tried to push it up and one wall fell 
out. “I'll have to get one or two of the 
boys to help me build another,” he thought. 
Then he fell on his knees beside the donkey, 
put his arms about its neck, and laid his 
cheek against its rough shoulder. Some- 
thing heavy melted completely out of his 
heart. He rose up and went into the other 
room of his hut and saluted the picture. 

“My General,” he said, “I have come to 
report that this is Christmas Day and that 
a miracle has happened under this roof.’’ 


Keeper of The Wolves 


(Continued from page 16) 

up the harness.’’ Satisfied, Claire returned 
to the stove. With an intuition which was 
her special gift—and may have had some- 
thing to do with her uncanny control over 
dogs—she sensed that Sam wanted to tell 
her something. But there was no hurrying 
him. 

‘How are the new pups?” the old man 
asked, after a time. 

‘Splendid,’ Claire told him. “I went over 
to Ed Pegler's this morning, trying to find 
a leader for that malemute string of mine. 
I'm entering them in the Totem Pole in 
April, if I can find a leader. Otherwise I'll 
use King’s string, taking Pete’s Sampson as 
wheel dog. Henry Tensee’s going to drive.” 

“So you're not goin’ to drive them your- 
self, after all?” 

“No,” Claire said disconsolately, “both 
Pete and Gran are set against it.” 
Loyalty kept her from saying more. 

“Why don’t you get one of the 
ghost team that’s hauntin’ the 
town?” Sam demanded. This, 
Claire realized, was what she had 
been waiting for. 

“Ghost team?” 

“That's what it’s called. A week 
ago one of the freighters stopped in here— 
his team was about done in. He was the 
first to report seein’ the animals. Said they'd 
trailed him for the last five miles. Seven 
white huskies, runnin’ free.” 

An unaccountable chill crept up Claire's 
spine. She threw it off with a shrug. 

“What do you think they are, Sam?” 

“Me?” The old man removed his pipe 
and tamped the tobacco with a roughened 
finger. “I think they're wolves.” 

“Wolves!” 

“White wolves,” Sam enlarged his theme. 
“The Injuns have been sayin’ this would 
be a hard winter and they're right. The 
wolves prove they're right. The funny 
thing is,” Sam continued after one of his 
emphatic pauses, “that they'd be seven of 
‘em, all white. And if they’re runnin’ in a 
pack, why don’t they pick off one of these 
freightin’ parties? Seven wolves could do 
a lot o' damage to a team o’ dogs. And if 
they're dogs, why are they roamin’ free? 
And if they're neither dogs, nor wolves, 
what are they?” 

“What are they?” Claire repeated. 


The men that’s seen 'em call ‘em ghosts,” 
Sam responded shortly. Then, as though 
closing the subject, he picked up the design 
Claire had given him and peered at it with 
shortsighted attention. “Jake Connolley was 
usin’ a rig somethin’ like this when the 
river took him down last spring,” Sam said 
thoughtfully. “I reckon we'll never under- 
stand, Claire, why a man like Jake Con- 
nolley didn’t know the ice had begun to 
move. They picked up his sled fifty miles 
telow here, where the river bends sharp 
to the north. Jake's 
body ain’t never been 
recovered, nor his 
dogs. He was the 
only man I ever 
knew who could 










THE KITTEN WAS 
WARM AS TOAST 


drive a crazy dog in harness and come out 
alive. He’s the only man, and you're the 
only girl, 1 reckon. Jake passed along some 
of his magic to you when he taught you to 
drive.” 

“Just the same,” the girl said frankly, 
"L wouldn't want to drive a crazy dog 
again, Sam. The one time I did, Jake was 
with me. Funny, isn’t it, that disease that 
makes them as much a lunatic as a crazy 
man? Yet it isn’t rabies.” 

“No,” Sam said, “it isn’t rabies. The bite 
of a crazy dog won't hurt a man if he gets 
his wounds dressed fast. Jake taught you 
more than you realize, Claire.” 

“I reckon he did,’’ the girl replied 
humbly. She had loved Jake with all the 
fierce loyalty she now gave Pete, and he 
had never been undeserving. 

“Well,” she walked to the door, Sam 
limping silently after her, “Pete and Gran 





will begin to wonder where I am. Phone 
me when the harness .is ready, will you, 
Sam? There's no rush about it.” With a 
farewell nod, she stepped out into what had 
become a blinding storm. 

The dogs were in line at her word. The 
howling gale had subdued their spirits, but 
at a command from the girl they faced into 
the wind and raced away over the last short 
half-mile to the Jameson cabin. 

The cabin was scarcely distinguishable 
through the blanket of falling snow, but 
King guided his team with unerring instinct 
to the door which opened almost at once 
to admit Claire. Even as the girl left the 
handlebars, an Indian stepped forward and 
grasped them, and the team moved on again 
to its quarters where food was waiting. 

Gran was not 
alone in the living 
room when Claire 
entered. Beside 
her, and towering 
over her, stood 
Hans Larsen, the 
Flying Swede” of 
the frozen North. 
Larsen was almost a myth, so seldom did he 
descend from the clouds through which he 
roamed in his plane; no one knew him so 
well as the Jamesons, to whom he had at- 
tached himself with blunt gratitude for 
their friendship. 

Claire’s welcoming smile and cordial 
word of greeting died on her lips, as she 
saw Gran’s grave face and Larsen’s stern 
countenance. 

“What is it? What's the matter?” she 
demanded. And in the same breath, “It's 
not—Pete, is it? Nothing's happened to 
Pete?” 

“No,” Larsen reassured her, his voice 
subdued. “‘Pete’s all right. He's in there,” 
he nodded toward Gran’s bedroom. “He'll 
be out in a moment.” Claire drew a relieved 
breath. 

“You looked so solemn,” she said, laugh- 
ing. “I thought something awful had hap- 
pened. How are you, Hans? We haven't 
seen you for a month. I hear you've been 
hauling freight and so forth in that ship of 
yours.” 

“Yes,” Larsen nodded, and as though the 
girl’s question had broken a spell inexplic- 
ably laid upon him, (Continued on page 48) 
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2928—This jaunty dress is easy to make in 
one of the new hairy woolens, or any of the 
lovely soft shades of jersey. Perky epaulettes 
give the drop-shoulder effect, so popular in 
the new models. The paneled front with its 
clever cut through the hips gives a very slen- 
derizing line to the skirt. Use piqué or ben- 
galine silk for collar and cuffs. For after- 
noon wear, make the dress in crisp taffeta 
with fine organdie at neck and wrists. De- 
signed for sizes 14-20 years and 36-40-inch 
bust. Size 16 requires 434 yards of 39-inch 
material with 34 yard of 39-inch contrasting 
material to make up the collar and cuffs. 
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Party 


New Styles in School and 
Frocks 








3033—It's the season when invitations may 
arrive in any mail, so it’s just as well to be 
ready with one’s party frocks, especially 
when they are as simple to make as this ef- 
fective little dress. For dances, it would be 
lovely in Chinese-red rough crépe silk, with 
cape and flowers in matching velvet. For 
afternoons, the pattern provides for high 
back, short full sleeves and shorter length 
skirt. Soft green crépe with novelty flowers 
in bronze and gold is a stunning scheme. 
Designed for sizes 11-17. Size 15 requires 
314 yards of 39-inch material, with 134 
yards of contrasting material for the cape. 























2966—Here’s a good-looking school dress, 
simple and smart. It has the flattering boyish 
type collar, and enough width in the well- 
cut skirt to give ample freedom. It should 
be carried out in woolen, one of the hairy 
tweed weaves, or tweed jersey. For warmer 
climates, tweed rayon or any of the other 
sports materials is suitable. The rust and 
brown shades are particularly good this year. 
Comes in sizes 10-16. Size 12 requires 21/4 
yards of 39-inch material with 14 yard of 
35-inch contrasting trim, and 114 yards of 
4-inch wide ribbon for the bow at neck. 


Patterns are 15 cents each; the American Girl Pattern Book 25 cents, coins 
or stamps. American Girl Patterns, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Keeper of The Wolves 


(Continued from page 46) 
he moved toward the fireplace and rested 
one foot on the wood basket. “Yes, I've been 
hauling freight, and passengers. And mail. 
In fact, I've become a man of all work. I 
even,” he said, grinning at her, “act as an 
ambulance occasionally.” 

Claire’s interest was instantly engaged. 

“You do? When? Where?” But Larsen 
had turned back to the fire as though he had 
not heard her, and Gran interposed with one 
of her quick, birdlike gestures. 

“Run along, Claire,, and change your 
clothes. You're dripping snow all over the 
floor that Namak polished this morning. 
Besides, dinner is nearly ready.” Gran al- 
ways spoke as though each word were trim- 
med with a pair of scissors before it left her 
mouth. She was tiny, no more than five feet 
tall, with soft cheeks as red as apples in 
spite of her seventy-two years. Gran invar- 
iably intimidated anyone she met—except 
Hans Larsen—at the first encounter. Her 
manner, her words, her gestures were de- 
cisive and vigorous. One had to know her 
well to discover the generous, kindly nature 
she carried about under her brisk manner. 

Dr. Peter Jameson was standing beside 
Hans at the fireplace when Claire reap- 
peared. He turned at the sound of her light 
step, and his tired face lit expectantly. 

“We're talking about Henry Tensee,” he 
explained. ‘Did Gran tell you?” 

“No!"’ Claire was alarmed by the gravity 
of Pete's tone. ‘Has something happened to 








(Continued from page 18) 

In later articles, | want to give you some 
pointers on entertaining your friends and 
on being a guest. Meanwhile, though, I am 
going to assign you a lesson. If you know 
the lesson already, so much the better. But 
if you don’t, I hope you will begin right 
now to learn exactly how to set a table cor- 
rectly—for breakfast, for luncheon, for din- 
ner, for teas, and for buffet suppers. Noth- 
ing that I know of will help you more when 
you go visiting, or to a hotel or restaurant, 
than to know just how the silver, china and 
glassware are arranged. 

A good way to inform yourself about 
table settings is to study one of those attrac- 
tive little booklets which you can get from 
firms that manufacture silver, glass, linen or 
china. Many of the booklets give delightful 
menu ideas and suggestions for decorations, 
as well as charts that show how the table 
should be set. When you have studied the 
charts, follow them rigidly every 
day. Don't be guilty any longer of 
setting the table in any careless or 
original way that may pop into your 
head. Be just as punctilious about 
setting the table correctly for every- 
day meals as you are when com- 
pany is coming. That is the only 
way to make sure that good form 
will become second nature to you. 

While you are looking up table 
settings, try to find something, too, 
on table manners. It is surprising 
how many people have unpleasant 
table manners, how many people 
never get over baby habits such as 





him? Where is he? Is he hurt? Tell me.” 

“Now don't get excited,” Pete admon- 
ished her. ‘‘Henty’s all right. Or rather he's 
going to be. Right now he’s getting a little 
much needed sleep on Gran’s bed in the 
other room. Hans found him early this 
afternoon. He was ‘way off the trail and 
he'd been there a long time—almost too 
long. How'd you happen to see him, Hans?” 

“His mother was worried,” the airman 
replied simply. “I talked with her yesterday. 
It wasn't much out of my way to scout over 
the trail he had taken.” 

“But tell me,”’ Claire broke in, “what hap- 
pened ?” 

“I can’t tell you that, Sis. Henry hasn't 
been able to talk much yet. His team—got 
away from him, and he wandered away from 
the trail and nearly froze.” 

“His team got away from him!” Claire 
cried incredulously. ““What do you mean?” 


ETE shot a questioning look toward 

Hans and the pilot nodded. 

“Claire ought to know,’ he decided, 
“mushing as much as she does.” 

“Well,” Pete drew a long breath, “have 
you heard any of the stories that have been 
floating about town? Stories of a bunch of 
ghost dogs, I mean?” 

Claire could not speak. Again that pre- 
monitory chill crept up her spine. 

“The story's true, that’s all,” Pete said 
grimly. ‘Hank saw them. What's more,” he 
continued, when Claire would have inter- 
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THE best title among the one hundred thirty entries for the 
October issue of THE AMERICAN GiRL was “ONE Goop Lick 
Deserves ANOTHER.” The girl who submitted this title, 
Elizabeth L. White, is a Girl Scout and lives in Birmingham, 
Michigan. Elizabeth will receive as her award a book named 
College on Horseback by Esther Greenacre Hall. 
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December fifteenth. 


rupted with a startled question, “they did 
his dogs in. As I get it, he had been de- 
layed by a storm the other side of the moun- 
tain and his team was pretty tired. This 
ghost team—or whatever it is—crept up on 
him before he'd noticed them. They fol- 
lowed him for miles. He didn’t have a gun, 
of course. The next thing he knew they had 
circled in around him, They—finished his 
team.” 

“You know,” Hans said slowly, out of 
the silence, ‘I'm wondering why they didn’t 
take Hank next. It’s wolves, of course. Un- 
less you believe in ghosts,” he ended dryly. 

“No,” Pete responded, “I don't believe 
in ghosts. That’s why I think it wasn't 
wolves. I think the beasts are dogs!” 

“But,” Claire protested, “dogs would 
tear a man down as quickly as wolves, if 
they were hunting in a pack. If they were 
hungry!” 

“They've got to be dogs!” Pete said 
abruptly. 

‘Hank says they're ghosts,” Hans added, 
and tried to laugh. 

At that moment Hank himself appeared 
in the door of the bedroom. His face was 
white; he looked to the startled Claire as 
old as her grandmother. 

“I tell you they’re ghosts!" he croaked in 
a strangled voice. “I know. I was there. I 
saw ‘em! They're specters. Seven gaunt 


specters hunting in a pack!” 
His face was the image of terror. 
(To BE CONTINUED) 


spreading a whole slice of bread at one time, 
and of leaning a knife or fork against the 
side of the plate so that it makes an inclined 
plane. If it is difficult for you to get ma- 
terial on table manners, let me know and 
I will include something on that subject in 
a later article. Don’t hesitate to write and 
tell me the particular problems you would 
like discussed. I want to suit these little 
talks exactly to your needs. 

And now for some general advice. While 
you are learning about etiquette and are 
practicing your rules, don’t be afraid to ask 
questions. No one will criticize you for ad- 
mitting that you don’t know. You may hate 
to ask. But you need not be ashamed. It is 
far better to ask than it is to worry, all for 
nothing. 

Another thing that may help you when 
in doubt about usage (and no matter how 
observing you are, or how hard you study, 
there will be some moments of doubt), is 
Emerson's line: “Manners are the 
happy way- of doing things.” By 
“happy” Emerson meant apt, or 
appropriate. When you are wonder- 
ing what is correct, just remember 
this line and stop and ask your- 
self: “What would be the most ap- 
propriate thing to do under the 
circumstances? What would be the 
most sensible, the most pleasant for 
everyone concerned?” If you apply 
this test, more often than not you 
will come through with colors fly- 
ing; and even though you may 
make a technical error, it will be a 
forgivable one. 
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Well Met! 


A bond salesman 
out of a job ran into | 
a friend who owned | 
a circus and asked 
him for something O- 
to do. 

“Well, the gorilla 
recently died,” said 
the friend, “and if 
you want to get into 
his skin, swing on 
the trapeze, growl a 
bit and frighten the 
children, you can 
have the job.” 

The man did it 
well until one day 
the rope on which 
he was swinging 
broke and he was 
catapulted into the 
lion’s cage. The lion, 
seeing him, let out a 
lusty roar to which 
he offered a timid 
yelp. The lion roared 
more  menacingly. — 


Nancy, iat 


Hollis, 








The Funniest JokeI | 
Have Heard This Month 
The Show Down 


trained nurse that Sister said was com- 
ing to stay with us? 

Nurse: Yes, I’m the trained nurse. 

Nancy: Well, come on then! We're 
having a circus out in our barn, and | 
the children want 
your tricks.—Sent by ELAINE WEBER, 
New York. 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun-| 
| niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | 
address. A book will be awarded to every | 
girl whose joke i is published in this space. 


| Misunderstood 


PEDDLER: Would 
you like to buy a 


LADY OF THE 
House: Sir, don't 
try to sell me any 


Oe} WS | stolen goods !—Sent 
we \ ‘f Se 


SAS 


by ANN GORMAN, 






; \y Dover, New Hamp- 
shire. 
rprise! 
six: Are you the Surp 


A breakfast guest 
at the White House 
during the Coolidge 
administration was 
astonished to see Mr. 
Coolidge pour his 
coffee from cup to 
saucer. Not to be 
outdone, the guest 
followed suit. The 
President added 
cream and sugar in 
the saucer and tasted 
the mixture with his 


to see you do | 


| 





—— 





The pseudo-gorilla 
lost his nerve and became entirely human, 
backed into a corner yelling, “Help, help!” 
The lion thereupon came closer and said 
in a hoarse whisper, “Be quiet, you idiot; 
you are not the only bond salesman out of 
a job.”—Sent by RuTH BuRNETT, Mont- 
gomery, New York. 


Not a Doubt of it! 


A man who had been arrested for speed- 
ing and who had been advised by his law- 
yer to plead guilty, as it was his first offense, 
was brought before the judge. 

“Are you guilty or not guilty?” 
the judge. 

“Guilty, your Honor, and I've got the 
witnesses right here to prove it,” replied the 
prisoner.—Sent by Leita STAHL, Bryan, 
Ohio. 


asked 


A Large Swallow 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER: Can any of 
you tell me who Jonah was? 


LITTLE JOHN (frantically waving his 


hand): Yes, he was the one that swallowed 
the whale!—Sent by 
Wichita, Kansas. 


BERTHA TOLLE, 





spoon. The guest 
was imitating this when the President set 
the saucer on the floor for the dog!—Sent 
by Miriam BAISDEN, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 


Ready to Take a Chance 





PHOTOGRAPHER: Mounted or otherwise ? 

MAN: Well, I'll take it mounted—but I 
don’t know what my wife will say. She's 
never seen me on a horse.—Sent by RUTH 
BENNETT Harpy, Ada, Michigan. 


She Did Her Own Cooking 


Nervous Op Lapy: If I give you a piece 
of pudding, you'll never return, will you? 
PERSISTENT TRAMP: Well, ma'am, you 
know your pudding better than I do.—Senr 
by WYLuis WIEGMAN, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Spoken from the Heart 


Mortuer: I certainly do hope they make 
an example out of that silly aviator who 
looped the loop fifteen hundred times in 
three hours. 

Wie (at his arithmetic lesson): They 
will, Mother, they will!—Sent by M. E 
STICKELL, Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. 


cou] 


hooked rug, madam? | 


Be Santa Claus 
to your room 


Give your room a present this 
year—cheer it up for the 
holidays. Freshen the curtains 
and linens. Brighten the 
woodwork and windows. 
You can do it easily—with 
Fels-Naptha’s extra help. Its 
good golden soap and plentiful 
naptha, working together, get 
things beautifully clean— 
s without hard rubbing. This 
> extra help can lighten Mother's 
holiday washing and cleaning, 


MY too. Does she know about it? 


rN FELS-NAPTHA : 
® THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE a 
CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


= 









Recaeare eee 





PUT THIS 

ON YOUR 

CHRISTMAS 
LIST 














@ Check up on your 
scouting equipment when you 
make up your list of what you 
want for Christmas. An official 
knife . . . unbreakable mirror 
. . « sewing kit and, of course, 
the official Johnson & Johnson 
first aid kit. Presents everyone 
likes to give—useful, lasting, 
yet inexpensive. 


Girl Scout Kits may be purchased 
from National Headquarters or reg- 
ular appointed Girl Scout Supply 
Houses or your local drug store. 


John fenton 


OFFICIAL — 
FIRST AID KITS 









TRANS. 


ace NU, \CE or 


sous MOUNTING CORNERS J... 
Here's the latest . . . the Transparent NuAce 
Mounting Corner. You can see right through 
it! Neatest way of mounting stamps, postcards, 
snapshots, etc. Stamps or prints held firmly in 
place, yet instantly removed for inspection 
without harm. 
NuAce styles, “Regular” 
colors, 100 to the pkge. ; 
the pkge. 

NuAce Corners, any style, (0c a pkge. at dealers or 
5 stores; or send 10¢ for pkge. and samples. 


ACE ART COMPANY 
24 Gould St. Reading, Mass. 





and “Junior” in 6 
Gold or Silver, 60 to 





CopRto 





Liar ose A 


: Ril forts 5e to approval ese 
PENNY STAMP CO., 633C Maryland Ave., Glendale, Cal. 





TRIANGLE STAMP 


and 15 other beauties from Togo, Ga 


bon, and other interesting countries, 


free to applicants for approvals beginning at 4% cent. 
DOMINION STAMP CO. Dept. A, Clarendon, Va. 


worenerecrrrererr"t WASHINGTON STAMP! 








of Poland, also Scarce Costa Ric Ps 
. -— big pkt. 56 dif. includ- “5 


ing U. S. $2 stamp. owe Suri- 














7 ome Charkhari 4 f jant — midast 
os Same ae Se wit o 

30, RGD AS 30 | Storovain, MONUMENTAL STAMP 

wes rlington P. O., Baltimore, Md. 

or Foreign 

More Barrels of Stamps U. S. Shiie they inet 

$1.00 per Ib. (about 4000 to Ib.). Sample % Ib. 25c. 

Approvals sent to Buyers. Plenty U. S. from le up. 


Hinges 10c for 1000; 25e for 3000. Coin premium list 15c. 


B. Elmer, Dept. A.G., 192a Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 










WORLD'S TINIEST TRIANGLE 
for postage due is scarce Bolivia tr} 
5 ‘Aleo * a fine Nyassa tine ic 5 
“$1.00 LINCOLN MEMORIAL 
$4 MANCH MUKUG,OL THE GiUBh, 

all for 5c with ole” Stamp 


CO., Pimlico-A, Galtinore. mM 











FREE STAMP COLLECTION 

Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey, 
Greece (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 
ete.). French Colonies, maps, birds, animals, ete. All free 
© approval applicants. 2e postage. 1000 hinges 7c. Water- 
mark Detector 2c. Scotts 1934 cat. and premium, $2.25! 
Tatham Stamp Co. (G-12) W. Springfield, Mass. 


SCARCE PAPUA! 
(as illustrated) and_our big packet of Se —- 
ferent, ine pading Coymsen 
« memorative), alestine, big u's. 
$1.00 s stamp, ripoli, Transvaal, etc sar nd all 
for only 5e. aerated kt lists and approvals included. 
PILGRIM STAMP C 
Box 13-A, MT. WASHINGTON, MD. 


START A STAMP COLLECTION 


50 diff. stamps with beginner’s album, space for 
over 3,000 stamps and 1,000 hinges, 20c. Price list 
free, approvals sent if requested. 

BATCHELDER STAMP CO. 




















Peoria, Il. 








AIRMAIL 
Sa ay Album, Watermark 
Detector, mn & Millimeter Scale, 


roy a Senet of stamps sone i Oe 


es All for 5e gg lt applicants. 
_ A FREE. GLENDALE STAMP Co., 
C Linden Ave. Glendale, Calif. 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS FREE 


Also early United States, Congo, Monte Carlo, Ubangi, Niger 
Coast, Newfoundland, Canada, Uganda, Nicaragua—free for 
5e Postage. Empire Stamp Co., Dept. A. G., Torento, Canada. 





Pane COHOLE Dg 























Lithuania Map Triangle! 
bas Santegted), aloo pac ome Tanganyika, be 


"ani Besnia- P pened Kenya. 
frevenue, ete. or 5a only 50 with ye - 


approvals and | 
Black Star Co., , 365-G, Evanston, Ml, 


I will write your name on one! 
dozen CARDS like this gag Ai vnrfet 
for 15 cents or two dozen for] 
25 cents postpaid. The finest writing you ever saw. 


I will send FREE samples with every order, Agents wanted. 
W.C.KNECHTEL, Box176-G + Harrisville, Pa. 
BOYS & 


Gixrcs Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell for 
10e a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 108-A.G., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















80 corners to the pkge. Other | 
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The Flag Puzzle 

Flags are interesting to study, and Girl 
Scouts, as a rule, are well versed in flag-lore 
and the various rules regarding their use. 
There is much to learn about them, espe- 
cially when other flags besides our own are 
included, such as foreign flags, signals, 
codes, pennants and house flags. 

Here we have six flags that are neither 
national nor signal flags. We can call them 
just plain puzzle flags, each belonging to a 
part of the great Commonwealth of Enigma. 

The subject of this puzzle is the name of a 
well-known flag and contains twenty-one 
letters. These letters are also contained in 
the names of the various objects shown on 
the flags in this picture and appear in the 
answer to this puzzle in the order indicated 
by the numbers given. Thus, number one is 
the first letter in the answer, two the second 
letter, and so on. What is the name of the 
flag? 

Puzzle Pack Word Square 

From the following definitions build up 
a five-letter word square: 

1. A sentinel. 


2. Below. 

3. Confuse. 

4. Depends. 

5. A garment. 

By CHERRIF WILLSON, Darien, Conn. 


Add a Letter 
By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, seven new 
words will be formed. The seven added let- 
ters spell the name of a famous author. 


1. Airy 2.Deal 3.Lock 4.Eel 5. At 
6. Ape 7. Age 
By EvetyNn J. KAHN, Charleston, S. C. 


An Enigma 
I am a person well known to all Girl 
Scouts and my name contains eleven letters. 
My 1, 2, 7, and 5 is a plant fiber used in 
making rope. 
My 6, 4, 9, and 8 is a plate of baked clay. 
My 10, 11, and 3 is a night bird. 
By HELEN DENTON, Troop 4, Teaneck, 
M.. J 
Assortment includes 15 commemoratives, 10e 
ansas Surcharge, etec., to approval 
plicants. Only 10¢ while they 


THE STAMP SHOP, 815 Holland Bids. ‘St Louis, Mo. 





DIFFERENT UNITED STATES 


30 ® 





Ye Olde Time Riddle 
What stands on one leg and has its heart 
in its head? 
By JUNE SCHNEIDER, Cleveland, O. 


Concealed Anatomy 

The name of a part of the human body is 

concealed in the following sentences: 
“Are you hurt?’’ he yelled to his com- 

panion who was lying sprawled in the street. 

2. The little girl wore a pretty calico 
smock to protect her dress when she washed 
dishes. 

3. He sent a message to each of his rela- 
tives in Hartford, asking, ‘Is Tom a cheat- 
er?” 


4. “Throw me a peach, Esther!" she said, 
laughing merrily. 
5. “There is a wasp in Ethel’s room!" 


she cried. 
6. With umbrella in hand, 
down the muddy street. 
By ELLEN Crospy, Seattle, 


Charade 
My first is in marry, but never in wed. 
My second, in house, is never in shed. 
My third is in pound and also in ounce. 
My fourth is in slide and never in bounce. 
My fifth is in evening and never in light. 
My whole is a creature who scampers at 
night. 
By Lucy JENKINS, Troop 1, Lincoln Park, 


N. J. 


she hurried 


Wash, 


ANSTW ERY - 


TO OUR LAST PUZZLES 





AND Merit Bapces: Fi4 
Ton=POPPY. 
ARCHER C. DRESSMAK- 


SIG- 


Crest 
i+ Top+ Pony 
A. ATHLETE B. 
ER D. PATHFINDER E. SWIMMER F. 
NALLER 


Troop 


Ship 
Fish 


Pvuzz_e Pack Worp Sovare: 
» 2m & F 
I NAN E 
MAL FF A 
rz FF 2 
T SEARS 
Worp JumpiInG: Suez, suet, duet, dust, must, 
muse, mule, mile, Nile. 
An EnicMa: A Girl Scout is thrifty. 
A CuHarape: Ivanhoe. 


Ye Ope Time Rippte: Because you double it 
before you put it into your pocket and when you 


take it out, you find it in-creases. 
App a Letter: The seven added letters spell 
ALGEBRA. 


1. Ford 2. Nash 3. Mar- 


Rockne. 


HippEN AUTOMOBILES: 
mon 4. Whippet 5. Overland 6. 











































Own China Set? 


OU will feel especially proud to entertain 
guests at troop meetings if you serve them tea 


on your own American Girl tea set. 


More than forty troops have earned this lovely 24- 
piece tea set. Ask your captain to write Betty 
Brooks, in care of The American Girl, 570 Lexing- 


ton Ave., New York City, for information. She 





will tell you how to secure the set. 


THESE two troops, shown using their American Girl tea sets, 


were among the first to win the award. The girls in the above 

picture are members of Pine Tree Troop No. 1 of Westwood, 
New Jersey, while the picture to the right shows the girls of 
Oritam Troop No. 4, also of Westwood. 


Anne Johnson Passmore, Captain of Oritam Troop, has this 
to tell you: “The china set started our troop on many projects. 
We are covering the tops of four old card tables with colored 
papers from Christmas envelopes. We will get our tea spoons 
from profit-sharing coupons. We are giving a tea for the 
' mothers of our troop at which the Second Class Scouts will make 
the cakes and tea. All in all, our troop has been very busy 


since we earned The American Girl tea set.” 





Why don’t you write to Betty Brooks today? 


She Secrets of 
Chemistry 


are easy ---if you 
are a Girl Chemist! 


HEMISTRY is full of marvelous secrets 

and magic surprises that will astonish 
and fascinate you. It will show you useful 
facts about the things you eat, wear and use 
every day, and bring you endless fun with the 
most interesting thing you ever did. Get a 
CHEMCRAFT outfit and be a Girl Chemist! 
You can work hundreds of chemical experi- 
ments and amazing tricks of chemical magic, 
and surprise your friends with your knowledge 
of chemistry. Chemical experimenting is the 
finest fun you ever had .. . it will make the 
Secrets of Chemistry easy for you. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


THE CHEMICAL O IT 
Brings you Fun with Chemistry 


and Useful Information on Chemical Science! 


Chemistry with CHEMCRAFT is easy and interesting. These outfits 
furnish accurate, scientific information on hundreds of chemical 
subjects which are explained and demonstrated by actual experiments. 
Chemical experimenting with a CHEMCRAFT outfit will help any 
student in Science and Chemistry. 

Each CHEMCRAFT outfit contains a liberal assortment of non- 
poisonous chemicals, all necessary apparatus and a Manual of 
Instruction. CHEMCRAF'T is the original chemistry outfit ; designed 
by chemists, used in schools and colleges and endorsed by teachers 
and professors. 

Get a CHEMCRAFT outfit for Christmas! They contain more and 
better experiments, superior chemicals and apparatus, and offer 
greater value in every way. Look for CHEMCRAFT wherever good 
toys are sold. Look for the name CHEMCRAFT on the box. If un 
obtainable in your local store, we will send your set, fully prepaid 
upon receipt of price 


Select from these Nine Different Sizes: 


o—3 .50 No. 3!2—$3.50 No. 10—$10.00 

1— 1.00 No. 5 — 5.00 No. 15— 15.00 

2— 2.00 No. 8 — 8.00 No. 25— 25.00 
Circular Giving Complete Letails of Each Outfit Sent Free 


Send for CHEMCRAFT Junior 10 c 


You can perform many experiments and tricks with this Junior outfit. 
Get one now and see what fun chemistry can be! Just send 10 cents 
(colin or stamps). 
The PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2612 Washington Street, Hagerstown, Maryland 





No. 10—With this complete 
laboratory the experimenter can 
obtain a greater knowledge of 
chemistry and unlimited enter- 
tainment. There are 105 different 
chemicals and pieces of appara- 
tus, including many rare and 
costly chemicals and pieces of 
apparatus, all packed in a ma- 
hogany-finished, wooden cabinet. 
More than 500 scientific experi- 
ments are explained in the Man- 
ual of Instruction. Price $10.00. 


No. 5—This chemical laboratory is packed in 
a mahogany-finished, wooden cabinet. It con- 
tains 68 chemicals and pleces of apparatus, 
and the Manual of Instruction explains more 
than 360 experiments and tricks. Price $5.00. 


ee 


No. 1 -This set contains 20 differ 
ent chemicals and pieces of ap- 
paratus, with which more than 127 
experiments can be performed. 
The Manual of Instruction also 
contains much interesting and use- 
ful chemical information. 


Price $1.00. 


No, 34%4—This set comes in a fine 
wooden cabinet and contains 41 
chemicals and pieces of apparatus. 
More than 265 scientific experi- 
ments and tricks are given in the 
Manual of Instruction, each of 
which can be performed many 
times. Price $3.50. 
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